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AN EXHIBIT OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 


The work of preparing for the St. Louis Exposition, to be 
opened in April, 1904, an exhibit of the Catholic charities in 
the United States has been undertaken by the School of the 
Social Sciences in the Catholic University. The plan has met 
such cordial encouragement from Archbishops, Bishops, the 
Catholic press and Catholic laymen who are active in charity 
work that the timeliness of the exhibit is manifest and the 
successful outcome of the work is practically assured. 

The relief and care of the needy and the helpless, the 
reformation of the wayward and the protection of the young 
who may be exposed to moral danger have been, during all 
Christian times, works which were dear to the heart of the 
Church. Recent centuries have seen States attempting to 
enter upon the same work; in more recent times the spirit of 
philanthropy has given rise to every variety of voluntary or- 
ganization, having in view the same purpose, that of relief, 
care and protection for the weak and the needy—and too often 
more or less independently of religion. Increasing social 
knowledge, more accurate appreciation of social forces and 
better methods in some phases of the administration of charity 
mark the newer work and make it conspicuous, though these 
have added nothing to the noble impulses and high aims that 
dominated Christian hearts from the beginning in works of 
charity. 
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To-day, charity-work is recognized as one of the noblest in 
civilization, as it has been recognized since the days of Christ 
as one of the noblest in all religion. Thus it is that we find 
everywhere men and women of position and influence devoting 
much time and energy to social work of one or another kind; 
business men giving generously of their time and energy to the 
works of charity. Conventions and conferences are regularly 
held, studies and investigations are made, methods are im- 
proved in a way that promises much for the efficiency and 
wisdom of charitable endeavor. 

For years the study of the efficiency of methods of charity 
and correction has been steadily winnig ground in universities 
throughout Europe and America, and the volume of literature 
in the form of studies, reports and periodicals has increased 
to an extraordinary extent. The culmination of this recog- 
nition was reached when the Paris Exposition gave much space 
and careful attention to an exhibit of charitable work. The 
attention which that exhibit attracted demonstrated the wis- 
dom of it. Thus the Directors of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition have good warrant for giving special prominence 
to a general exhibit of charitable work in the United States. 

The emphasis and prominence thus given to the work of 
charity and correction make it imperative that the works of 
the Catholic Church be represented. The number and variety 
of her charities is very great, the consecration of men and 
women by thousands to these works amounts to heroism—for 
we find in that consecration the acme of unselfish love of 
humanity. Now that the world is testing religions by the 
mercy they practice, it seems imperative that the Church place 
before the world these abundant evidences of her charity, 
mercy and humanity. 

The exhibit will be arranged in a way to show the organiza- 
tion, activity, resources, expenditures, the numbers assisted or 
relieved, methods of assistance in hospitals, asylums, homes, 
social settlements and through associations. These totals will 
be presented literally and graphically; that is, they will be 
accompanied by maps, charts and tables which will show con- 
eretely and strongly the absolute and the relative features of 
the work. 
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Those who are in charge of the work are very anxious to 
make it exhaustive. It is desired that every club, guild or 
society of any kind in the United States organized by Cath- 
olics for purposes of charity and every mutual association for 
relief or protection be represented in the totals of this exhibit. 
Request is made, therefore, that the secretary or other officer of 
such clubs kindly send to the School of Social Sciences at the 
University, their name and address, so that information may 
be asked from them concerning their activity. While numer- 
ous facilities are at hand to make it possible to find many of 
these organizations, it is scarcely probable that all such will be 
found, unless a kindly codperation on the part of officers and 
friends of such associations be forthcoming. 

Any such favor, as that here requested, will be gratefully 
appreciated, although the consciousness of the nobility of the 
work itself will surely stimulate all who may read this notice, 
to give assistance. Communications may be addressed to the 
School of the Social Sciences, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





BEGINNINGS OF THE TErFPORAL POWER. 


That the Roman Church, at an early date, was in possession 
of considerable wealth, is a well known fact. Eusebius’ has 
preserved a highly interesting extract from a letter of Dion- 
ysius of Corinth to Pope Soter (168-177), from which this in- 
ference follows. 


‘‘From the beginning,’’ he writes, ‘‘it has been your practice to 
do good to all the brethren in various ways, and to send contributions 
to many churches in every city. Thus relieving the wants of the 
needy, and making provision for the brethren in the mines by the 
gifts which you have sent from the beginning, you Romans keep up 
the hereditary customs of the Romans, which your blessed Bishop 
Soter has not only maintained, but also added to, furnishing an 
abundance of supplies to the Saints, and encouraging the brethren 
from abroad with blessed words as a loving father for his children.”’ 


From Basil of Caesarea we learn that the enviable reputa- 
tion for charity enjoyed by the Roman Church in the second 
century was equally deserved in the third.” 

The insecurity under which the Christians of the era of 
persecution lived made the undisturbed possession of landed 
estates difficult. Yet, that the Church was, to some extent, 
the owner of real property, is beyend question. De Rossi’s 
well-known theory as to the legal tenure of Roman cemeteries 
is generally accepted. According to this author, the Christian 
community was organized as a burial society and as such en- 
joyed, under the laws regulating these bodies, the right to hold 
property for purposes of interment.* The edict of Milan also 
shows that the Church was the legal owner of other property 
in addition to its cemeteries. The Emperors Licinius and 
Constantine ordered that all Christian places of assembly pre- 
viously confiscated, and sold for the benefit of the State, be 
forthwith restored to the Church. The edict expressly refers, 


*Duchesne rejects this hypothesis and holds that Christians held property 
under the general laws of the Empire. Cf. Les Orig. Chrét., c, XXIII. 
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in another place, to churches ‘‘which belonged not to individ- 
uals, but to their society in general.’”? 

A curious phrase of the Liber Pontificalis in the life of 
Pope Sylvester? is believed to be of importance in this regard. 
Among the estates there enumerated as having been given by 
Constantine to the Roman Church of St. Lawrence is one 
prestans nomini Christianorum. ‘This expression, according 
to Duchesne, appears to have reference to an estate formerly 
owned by the Church, but confiscated during some persecution, 
and now returned to its rightful proprietors.’ 

By a law of the year 321, Constantine granted to all persons 
eapable of making a will, the right to leave property to the 
Church. This marks the beginning of a new period so far as 
concerns the Church’s possessions. The Emperor himself led 
the way in generosity by endowing munificently the various 
basilicas of Rome. Naturally, his example would be followed 
by wealthy Christians throughout the Empire. The political 
conditions from the beginning of the fifth century were also 
favorable to an increase of donations to the Church. Italy 
became the prey of Visigoths, Vandals, Huns, Ostrogoths and 
Lombards, successively. All ordinary means failing to relieve 
the distress caused by their depredations, the Church’s well- 
organized system of aiding the victims of invasion alone re- 
sponded to the needs of the hour. Persons desiring to help 
in the work could not fail to see that their contributions to this 
object would be expended with the greatest advantage through 
her instrumentality. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the motives thus 
far outlined were the sole or the most important incentives 
towards the endowment of religious institutions. The prin- 
cipal reason is found in the Gospel itself: ‘‘Go sell what thou 
hast and give to the poor, . . . and come, follow me.’’* Dis- 
gusted with the semi-paganism introduced into Christian so- 
ciety by interested converts in the fourth century, great num- 
bers of earnest men and women withdrew wholly from the 
public gaze in order the better to devote themselves to God’s 
~-1Laet. De Morte Pers. ¢. 48. po 

* Liber Pontificalis, I, 182, ed. Duchesne. 


*L. P., I, CL, sq. 
‘Matt. XIX, 21. 
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service. To this class belonged Pammachius, a member of the 
Senate, and descendant of consuls who, after the death of his 
wife, devoted himself to the service of the poor. The remains 
of a xenodochium erected by him at Porto Romano in 398 may 
still be seen. Paulinus of Nola was another scion of a con- 
sular and senatorial family who was drawn from the world by 
the desire of imitating more closely the Divine Master. 

Fach and all these causes, according to circumstances, con- 
tributed to the enrichment of the Roman Church. Her ancient 
and splendid traditional reputation for universal charity was 
alone sufficient reason to induce Christian testators to intrust 
part of their earthly goods to her care for the benefit of the 
needy. Pope Gregory the Great, himself a descendant of the 
ancient house of the Anicii, resigned his office of Urban Pre- 
fect, and donated his estate to ecclesistical institutions prepara- 
tory to taking the habit of a Benedictine monk. 

The term patrimonium by which the possessions of the 
Roman Church, as well as those of other churches, came to be 
known, was previously applied to the imperial estates. <A dis- 
tinction is here to be noted between two species of endowments 
in the Roman Church. The first class consisted of the grants 
made by Constantine and others to specific Roman basilicas. 
Such were the fundi enumerated by the author of the Liber 
Pontificalis in the life of Pope Sylvester.2, With these we 
have no concern. The patrimonies of St. Peter constituted the 
second class, the patrimonies properly so called. When the 
term was first employed is not known; though it is believed to 
have been soon after the peace of the Church. The earliest 
literary reference to it is in a letter of Pope Vigilius of the 
year 549.* 

The fact that the popes were great landed proprietors as 
early as the second half of the fourth century is well estab- 
lished.* Yet no specific reference to their estates is found be- 


*Cf. Bulletino di Arch. Crist., 1866, 50 sqq. and St. Jerome, Ep. LXVI: 
Domum panis edificas et diuturnam famem repentina saturitate compensas, From 
St. Jerome also we hear of the hospital founded at Rome by the patrician 
Fabiola: “ Et prima omnium nosocomium instituit in quo xgrotantes colligeret 
de plateis.” Ep. LXXVII (Migne P. L. XXII, p. 694). 

2L. P., I, 170 sqq. 

3 Jaffé-Kaltenbrunner, Regesta Pont. Rom., No. 923. (Cited henceforth as 
J-K.) 


4Ammian. Marcell., 27, 3. 
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fore the year 432. At this date a letter of Pope Celestine I to 
the Emperor Theodosius II refers to certain property in Asia 
Minor, left by a lady named Proba to the Roman Church. Its 
revenues were ordered to be distributed annually to the clergy, 
the monasteries, and the poor.’ 

In the letters of Pope Gelasius, reference is made to the pos- 
sessions of the Roman Church and the way in which they were 
administered. He speaks of predia in provincia Piceni ja- 
centiaZ of certain fundi from which the yearly income 
amounted to thirty golden solidi;? and in a third instance 
charges the Dalmatian bishop Agilulf with the care of the 
Roman Church’s patrimonies in that country.‘ The custom 
of committing the administration of patrimonies to the bishops 
within whose dioceses these were situated still survived in the 
time of Pope Pelagius (555-560) ;° but, apparently, the ap- 
pointment of special Rectores for this purpose was even then 
the rule. Other letters of Pelagius refer to rectors of the 
patrimonies in Apulia, Campania and Sicily. 

Patrimonies of Sicily.—Thus, little by little, the landed pos- 
sessions of the Roman Church increased, until by the time of 
Gregory the Great (590-604) the Popes had become the largest 
proprietors in Italy. Most of the information at hand relative 
to the extent and administration of the estates held by the 
Church is found in the letters of Gregory, whose early experi- 
ence as Prefect of Rome was highly useful for so large a land- 
owner. At that date the most important patrimony, by far, 
was that of Sicily, which was so extensive that, it is generally 
believed, a large number of Sicilian fundi were purchased with 
the proceeds accruing from the sale of more remote patri- 
monies. A sixth century Byzantine writer makes the state- 
ment that in the Roman Church the custom prevailed of selling 
the landed property willed to it, and dividing the proceeds 
evenly between the bishop, the clergy, and the poor.’ So far 
as concerns the general practice of the Popes this information 
is certainly incorrect, but it is evidently not wholly unfounded. 
1 J-K, 386. . 

2 J-K, 633. 

3 J-K, 666-667. 

‘J-K, 686. 


5 J-K, 951. 
6 Theod. Lector., II, 53. 
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The discrepancy between this author’s assertion and the known 
facts may be removed by assuming that the popes sometimes 
disposed of their Oriental possessions, and with the proceeds 
purchased property in Sicily. This fertile island, the granary 
of Italy in the time of Gregory I, was conveniently located. 
The Church’s patrimonies here could be much more easily 
administered than that, for example, of Proba in Asia Minor. 
The hypothesis proposed would, consequently, account at the 
same time for the extraordinarily large patrimony of the 
Church in Sicily, and the partial accuracy of the statement of 
Theodorus. 

However this may be the Sicilian patrimony comprised four 
hundred farms or condume.' An idea of the income of these 
estates may be obtained from the fact that the annual tax paid 
to the State was 1,521 golden solidi, or about $5,000." In the 
eighth century, when the patrimonies of southern Italy and 
Calabria were confiscated by Leo the Isaurian, their joint reve- 
nues amounted to three talents and a half of gold annually. * 

Patrimonies of Bruttium and Lucania.—Though not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the letters of Gregory the Great, it is not 
improbable that the Church at that date was in possession of 
estates in Bruttium and Lucania. <A notary and a subdeacon of 
the Roman Church at that time resided in these provinces; it 
was to such officials that the care of patrimonies was usually 
entrusted. Moreover, Gregory ordered a large quantity of 
beams from the forests of Bruttium to be forwarded to Rome 
where they were used in the roofing of basilicas.‘ This fact 
points to the existence of a patrimony in the province referred 
to. In any event the Roman Church owned considerable prop- 
erty in Bruttium towards the close of the seventh century.’ 
This formed part of the Calabrian patrimony confiscated by 
Leo the Isaurian. 

Patrimonies of Apulia, Calabria and Campania.—These 
patrimonies are all mentioned in the letters of Pelagius I. 
The subdeacon Melleus, and Lucius, afterwards defensor, ad- 


reg. Mag. Ep., II, 38, ed. Hartmann. 


. 
x 
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ministered the two former ; the latter was in charge of an official 
named Constantine. The patrimony of Campania, much more 
important than those of Apulia and Calabria, is thought to 
have been subdivided into a northern (Cajetanum) and a 
southern (Neapolitanum) portion. To the latter appertained 
the patrimony of the island of Capri.' These were also lost 
to the Roman Church in the course of the eighth century.” 

Patrimonies of Central Italy.—No direct reference to any 
estates in central Italy is found in the letters of Gregory the 
Great. Yet, that the Roman Church owned considerable prop- 
erty in Rome itself, and in the vicinity, can be inferred from 
certain passages in this Pope’s correspondence. Writing, for 
instance, to the subdeacon Sabinus, he orders the transfer of a 
tract in the first region to a person called EKuprepia.’ He also 
granted a house in the fourth region to the abbess Flora for use 
as a convent.‘ Later on Pope Sergius I, in 701, gave several 
fundi to the Church of St. Susanna from ‘‘the urban patrimony 
within this City of Rome.’” 

An important part of the urban patrimony was a tax levied 
on commodities brought into the city. Then as now customs 
officers collected duties at the gates of Rome. These officials 
were not, however, originally employees of the State, but of 
societies to which the State let the privilege. The Liber Pon- 
tificalis records the case of a lady who ceded to a certain church 
her rights to a portion of the taxes thus received at the Porta 
Nomentana.® At a later period, according to the Liber Di- 
urnus, all the revenues accruing from duties at the city gates 
belonged to the Pope.’ 

John the Deacon, in his life of Gregory the Great, speaks of 
a patrimony in Tuscany, the rector of which was a certain Can- 
didus.* Gregory himself writing in 599 to the notary Eugen- 
ius, conceded to a monastery in this territory for the term of 
thirty-six years, certain fundi from the Massa Gratiliana.* In 


1 J- -K, 2616, 2617. 
¢ J-K, 2364. 
5 J-K, 1160. 
4 J-K, 1221. 
§ J-K, 2135. 
oi, P,, 3, 228 n, 15. 
7 Lib. Diur, formula CIV. 
® Vita S. Greg. II, 53 (Migne P. L., vol. 75, col. 110). 
§ J-K, 1621. 
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the reign of Pope Honorius (625-638) there appears to have 
been a Massa Stracesis near Civita Vecchia.' A century later 
the patrimony of Tuscany was one of the most important in 
the possession of the Roman Church. From the Register of 
Gregory II (715-731) we learn that this required two admin- 
istrators, and was divided into the Tuscan patrimony proper, 
and the suburban Tuscan estate. 

Sabine Patrimony.—In a letter of 593, Gregory the Great 
speaks of a Sabine patrimony.” Nothing further is heard of 
it until the middle of the eighth century, when it was restored 
to Pope Zachary by Liutprand after it had been in possession 
of the Lombards for thirty years.* Frequent reference is 
made by Gregory II to a Patrimonium Tiburtinum. Whether 
this subdivision was occasioned by the growth of the suburban 
patrimony or by a new distribution necessitated by the Lom- 
bard occupation is not clear. Two masse of the Tiburtinum 
patrimony, the Sabine and the Aliana, are referred to by 
Gregory II.‘ 

In the time of Gregory the Great a patrimonium Cartiol- 
anum existed and was administered by the same official as the 
Sabine patrimony.’ Nothing further is known of it. At this 
date also there was a patrimony near Nursia, in charge of the 
defensor Optatus. 

Patrimonium Labicanum.—In the year 558 a patrimony 
near Preneste was administered by the bishop of that city.® 
No earlier notice exists relative to the Church’s estates on the 
Via Labicana. During the eighth century these were vast, 
numerous and valuable. The Register of Gregory II mentions 
the names of nine massé and one fundus. This flourishing 
patrimony is again referred to in the decrees of the council 
held at Ravenna in 877. 

Patrimonium Appie.—An important patrimony referred 
to by Gregory the Great lay in the vicinity of the Via Appia. 
This Pope detached from it the massa ‘‘ad aquas Salvias,’’ 
comprising eight fundi, for the benefit of the basilica of St. 
~~ 1 JK, 2036. : ae fa 

2 Ep. Greg. M., III, 21. 

3L, P., I, 428. 

4J-K, 2226 and 2220 


5 Ep. Greg. M., III, 21. 
oJ-K, 951. 
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Paul.! Over a century later the Register of Gregory II enu- 
merates eight masseé belonging to the Appian patrimony. It 
appears to have embraced all the estates owned by the Roman 
Church between the patrimony on the Via Labicana and the sea. 

Other Estates in Central Italy.—At the beginning of the 
seventh century Samnium was in the hands of the Lombards 
and, in consequence, we hear nothing at this date of a patri- 
mony in that province. In Ortona, however, still a part of the 
Exarchate, the Church held property of which the defensor 
was a certain Scholasticus.! 

Pope Gelasius speaks of a patrimony in Picenum from 
which he received arrears of rent amounting to 500 solidi. 
The next notice of the estates in this part of Italy is found in 
a letter of Honorius I (625-638), in which he refers to a mon- 
astery at Firmana as ‘‘juris beati Petri.’’? Among the resti- 


tutions made by Liutprand to Pope Zachary were patrimonies 
in this province situated respectively near Auximum, Ancona 
and Humana.* 

Patrimonies of Northern Italy.—Patrimonies existed near 
Ravenna and Istria during the pontificate of Gregory the Great. 
They were, apparently, administered by the apocrisiarii or 


legates of the Pope resident in Ravenna. These are men- 
tioned again in the latter part of the eighth century, hence it 
may be inferred that they remained in possession of the Popes 
up to the date of the establishment of the pontifical State. 

Jobn the Deacon is authority for the statement that the 
Roman Church owned a patrimony in Liguria at the com- 
mencement of the seventh century.’ According to this author 
Gregory the Great appointed the notary Pantaleon as admin- 
istrator. Fabre has shown, however, that Pantaleon was, in 
all probability, given charge of the patrimony in the Cottian 
Alps rather than of one in Liguria,‘ which was then occupied 
by the Lombards who usually confiscated the estates of the 
Church situated within the limits of their conquests. All the 
patrimonies mentioned in the Registers of Gregory the Great 

1 J-K, 1991. | | 

*J-K, 2033. 


®Vita S. Greg., IT, 53. 
“Fabre, Mélanges d’arch. et d’histoire, IV, 383; L. P., I, 387, n. 8. 
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and Honorius were located in places still subject to the empire, 
the single exception being that of Provence, in Gaul. 

The Roman Church held patrimonies also in Corsica and 
Sardinia. These are referred to by Gregory the Great and his 
biographer, John the Deacon. Of their extent and subsequent 
history nothing is known. 

Patrimonies Outside of Italy.—In the fifth century a small 
patrimony situated in Dalmatia is mentioned by Pope Ge- 
lasius.’ It was administered, rather badly it appears, by the 
subdeacon Sebastian, during the pontificate of Vigilius (538- 
55)). Things were little better under the rectorship of the 
Delmatian bishop Malchus, who was cited before the courts by 
Gregory the Great to give an account of his stewardship. 
These estates, apparently of little importance, ‘‘exiguum patri- 
moniulum,’’ are no longer heard of after the occupation of this 
portion of the Empire by the Slavs in 640. A Patrimonium 
Prevalitanum mentioned by Pope Vigilius was also lost to the 
Roman Church through the Slavic invasion. 

Another ‘‘small patrimony,’’ as Gregory the Great calls it, 
situated in the neighborhood of Marseilles, is first heard of 
during the pontificate of Pelagius I. It was then administered 
by the patrician Placidus, a relation of Sapaudus, bishop of 
Arles. The Pope requests his representative to expend the 
revenues in purchasing clothing and certain utensils, and for- 
ward these to Rome, where they were needed on account of the 
desolation of the Church’s Italian estates.* 

Gregory the Great, deriving little revenue from the Gallic 
patrimony, because, apparently, of maladministration, sent a 
special official to Gaul, whose duty it was to look more closely 
after the Church’s interests. After his time nothing more is 
heard of this property. 

In the first year of this pontificate, the same Pope appointed 
Hilary, a notary, to the office of Administrator of an African 
patrimony. He recommends the new rector to Gennadius, 
exarch in that country, and to Gaudiosus, magister militum.' 


+ J-K, 686. 
2Ep. Greg. M., I, 36; II, 22; III, 22. 
* J-K, 943, 947. 

‘Ep. Greg. M., I, 73, 74. 
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The only further notice of these possessions is by John the 
Deacon, who speaks of the forementioned Hilary as rector 
patrimontt Germaniciant. Germanicia was a city in the 
vicinity of Hippo, and mentioned in a letter of St. Augustine. 
The Saracen invasion ends the story of the Church’s African 
patrimony. 

Component Elements of a Patrimony.—In the foregoing 
sketch of the various patrimonies appertaining to the Roman 
Church, several terms, unfamiliar to the average reader, have 
been cited in the original Latin because of the want of exact 
English equivalents. Of these the two in most frequent use 
are fundus and massa; the term saltus occurs only occasionally 
in papal registers. The patrimonium itself, we have seen, was 
composed of masse, and was the term ordinarily employed, 
before its adoption by the Church, to designate the estates of 
the Emperors: patrimonium sacrum sive divine domus. 

According to Fustel de Coulanges, whose authority in this 
matter is of the first order, the term fundus conveyed the idea 
of full and absolute ownership. It was applied to a domain, 
large or small, and was synonymous with another expression 
not unfrequently found in Papal documents, predium. The 
word ager, ordinarily translated as field, was still more fre- 
quently employed in the sense of fundus, a landed estate. 

Fundi almost invariably were designated by the name of 
a former owner. Thus in the patrimonies of the Church such 
designations as Fundus Cesarianus, Fundus Octavianus, found 
as late as the eighth century, evidently originated at a much 
earlier period. 

As time went on the term massa came to be used in connec- 
tion with landed property. A massa comprised several do- 
mains or fundi, not necessarily adjoining one another, but all 
under one proprietor. After Constantine massa appears in 
frequent usage. The various fundi, at the same time, retained 
their proper names; while the massa, in this differing from the 
fundus, frequently receives its designation from the territory 
in which it was located; Massa Praenestina, Massa Tuscia. 
In other instances the most important fundus in the massa 


?L’Alleu, pp. 15, sqq. 
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gives its name to the latter, thus Fundus Steianus in Massa 
Steiana. 

At the beginning of the imperial period there were in Italy 
and the provinces great tracts of forest and mountain land 
called Saltus. By degrees these were brought under cultiva- 
tion by colonists, though they retained the name by which they 
were originally known. Julius Frontinus describes one as 
follows: ‘‘It belongs to a single proprietor, though vast as the 
territory of a city; in the center stands the residence of the 
master; at some distance and all around is a girdle of villages 
inhabited by peasants who belong to the owner.’’ So large 
were saltus generally that at least one of those belonging to the 
Roman Church appears to have had its own bishop. 

Rectors of Patrimonies and their Assistants.—KEach im- 
portant patrimony of the Roman Church was administered by 
an officer whose official title was Rector. Smaller estates were 
placed under the supervision of the local bishop, or some 
trustworthy layman in the vicinity. 

Rectors were usually selected from among the inferior 
orders of the Roman clergy: deacons, subdeacons, defensors 
and notaries. Subdeacons were more frequently appointed to 
this office than representatives of any other order; priests very 
rarely. So desirable was the appointment regarded that Pope 
Conon (686-687) was severely censured for making a deacon 
of Syracuse, named Constantine, Rector of the Sicilian patri- 
mony.! 

Administrators of patrimonies were appointed by the Pope. 
The conferring of the brief giving the new Rector authority 
over a certain district was the occasion of a rather solemn cere- 
mony. The papal document was handed to him in St. Peter’s 
before the ‘‘Confession’’ of the Apostle. In addition to the 
letter of appointment he received written instructions as to 
his duties, and finally took the oath of office, called the cautio. 

The Rector’s authority was quite extensive. He was the 
Pope’s immediate representative. ‘‘Where we cannot be pres- 
ent, we command that our authority be represented by him,’’ 
wrote Gregory the Great.2, He was admonished to see that the 


"i. 2. 1, 300. 
2 Ep. I, 1. 
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colonists be kept under proper control, that conductores treat 
those under them kindly, and above all that no injustice be 
tolerated: towards any member of the Church’s familia. And 
in the event of the Rector failing to perform his duties faith- 
fully the poorest farmer might appeal to the Pope for the re- 
dress of his grievances.2, How carefully Gregory the Great 
watched over the interests of the colonists will appear as we 
proceed. No doubt other Popes were equally solicitous; but 
our information on the subject of patrimonies is derived 
chiefly from the letters of Gregory. Only occasional refer- 
ences are found elsewhere. 

All revenues were received by the Rector or his assistants, 
from the various conductors of the patrimonies. Part of the 
amount was transmitted to Rome; the remainder was expended 
in the purchase of wheat from the colonists, on necessary re- 
pairs to their houses and barns, and for charitable purposes. 
On the estates of the Church there were always numerous 
monasteries, churches, and institutions for the care of the poor, 
and for pilgrims, all of which were maintained at her expense.’ 
The patrimonies of St. Peter were primarily res pauperum, 
the goods of the poor ;* one of the most important duties of the 
Rector, consequently, was to minister to the needs of the in- 
digent. He also exercised supervision over the various insti- 
tutions in his patrimony.’ 

The assistants of Rectors were known as actionarii, notarti 
and defensores. Actionarti appear to have been stewards who 
looked after the general interests of the estates. They re- 
ceived the rents, regulated disputed questions between colo- 
nists, such as those concerning boundaries, and were charged 
to see that no colonist should leave the patrimony.’ Notarw, 
as the name implies, evidently had charge of the bookkeeping 
department; the defensores looked after the poor, and char- 
itable institutions. Notaries and defensors, in some instances, 
held the offices of Rector; this, however, was exceptional. 


17, 42; Lib. Diurn., LIII. 

2 Ep. IX, 43. 

®Ep. Greg. M., I, 23, 54; II, 38. 

‘J-K, 684. 

5 Ep. Greg. M., VI, 4, 5, 35; I, 18, 23, 71. 
*Ep. Greg. M., I, 11, 42 and 53. 
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Colonists.— From the letters of Gregory the Great, we learn 
that under the Rector of a patrimony, two classes of men were 
engaged in the culture of the land, coloni or rustici, and con- 
ductores. 

The terms colonit and rustici are used in the same sense and 
apply to the same class of agriculturists. Although colonus 
cannot strictly be translated as colonist, for convenience’ sake 
the more familiar word is here adopted; the meaning attached 
to it will appear as we proceed. 

The colonist of the seventh century was a farmer who paid 
his landlord a certain annual rent, was a freeman in condition, 
but attached to the soil. At an earlier period the Roman colo- 
nist enjoyed unrestricted liberty. Gradually, and almost im- 
perceptibly, a change took place; the same term, colonus, was 
still employed, but it was used in a new and different sense. 
The colonist was no longer absolutely free; he could neither 
abandon his farm nor cease to cultivate it. Not even for a 
single day was he permitted to be absent from his holding.’ 
Yet, legally, he was not a slave, though there was nothing 
to prevent a master’s granting the privileges of a colonist 
to one of servile condition. The laws always clearly dis- 
tinguished between the colonist and the slave. The former 
unlike the latter, enjoyed all the rights of a freeman. The 
fruits of his industry were absolutely at his disposal; his chil- 
dren inherited all he possessed; in the civil courts he could even 
give testimony against his master.2. On one point only did he 
differ from the ordinary freeman; he must live on and cultivate 
his farm. 

The disadvantages of this mode of tenure are at once ap- 
parent, yet it was not wholly without advantages. So long as 
his rent was paid the colonist could not be disturbed. The 
owner had no more right to evict him from his farm than he 
to leave. All the laws on the subject are explicit in affirming 
his rights as well as his obligations. 

In two cases a member of a colony was emancipated, when 
he became a priest or a soldier; but even in these instances, 
the master’s permission was a necessary pre-requisite.* 





*Cod. Just., XI, 48, 15; Ut ne puncto quidem temporis debeant amoveri. 
* Cod. Just., XI, 50, 1. 
Cod. Just., i 3, 16. 
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Should the proprietor sell his estate, the colonists were sold 
with it. The law thus secured the rights of the actual occu- 
pants and forbade the purchaser to establish new colonists to 
the prejudice of the old.’ 

Despite the many objections to which such a system was 
open, from a modern point of view, the tendency of imperial 
legislation was towards its extension. The laws of the fourth 
and fifth centuries show that the farmer who enjoyed unre- 
stricted liberty to-day, became to-morrow a colonist attached 
to the soil. The freeman, decided the lawmaker, who for 
thirty successive years has cultivated a given portion of land, 
is no longer at liberty to abandon his farm.? Thus the mere 
lapse of time deprived a free colonist of a most important civil 
privilege. 

Yet the interests of the colonists were by no means neg- 
lected by the Roman lawmaker. It does not indeed appear 
that the State ever intervened to reduce the amount of his 
rental, but it did intervene to prevent its being arbitrarily in- 
creased. ‘‘If a proprietor,’’ says the law, ‘‘demand from a 
colonist more than has hitherto been the custom, that is, more 
than was required from his ancestors, let the colonist present 
himself before the nearest judge, and this judge shall not only 
forbid an increase of the customary rent, but, on the contrary, 
cause restitution to be made to the colonist of the amount 
wrongfully exacted.’ The contract, then, imposed mutual 
obligations. Important rights were assured the colonist; the 
danger of rackrenting was eliminated. So long as the rent 
originally fixed was promptly paid there was nothing to fear. 
The farmer was free to improve his land in any way that 
seemed desirable without danger that the fruits of his labor 
would benefit the landlord rather than himself. Thus, the 
Roman legislator of the fourth century, more careful of the 
peasant’s interests than the English Parliament of the nine- 
teenth, foresaw and prevented the growth of an abuse which 
only now is disappearing in Ireland. 

Such was the principal system of land tenure in the early 
Middle Ages. Like other landed proprietors, the Roman 





\Ibid., XI, 63, 3. 
2Cod. Just., XI, 48, 19 and 23. 
3 Cod, Just., XI, 50, 1. This law was made by Constantine the Great. 
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Church, on all its estates, had numerous colonists; how they 
lived and fared under her administration we shall now en- 
deavor to see. 

The most important document bearing on the subject is the 
forty-second epistle of Gregory the Great, addressed to the 
subdeacon Peter, Rector of the Sicilian patrimony. The scope 
of this letter is to lay down certain rules of administration, and 
the reform of existing abuses. Naturally, the details of the 
subject were known to his correspondent, and as we have no 
means of supplying these, conflicting theories are advanced on 
several material points. Avoiding, as far as possible, ques- 
tions not yet satisfactorily settled, the general features of the 
system are sufficiently well determined for the present pur- 
pose.? 

Speaking of the colonists, Gregory says that he has been 
informed of an injustice done them in the purchase of wheat. 
The Pope at this period was the Grand Almoner of Rome; 
the greater part of the city’s inhabitants were maintained at 
the expense of the Church. Such being the case, it appears 
to have been customary to purchase yearly a certain quantity 
of wheat from the colonists of her patrimonies. The harvest 
of the season prior to the date of the Pope’s letter, was un- 
usually abundant, but the administrator of the patrimony 
failed to purchase the usual amount from the farmers, and 
thus left a large quantity of grain on their hands. Gregory 
ordered the Rector to buy the same amount in good as in bad 
years, and at the market price. Wheat being plentiful, the 
Pope’s representative probably wished to economize by pro- 
curing a portion of the quantity required in Rome at a lower 
price than that paid to the colonists. In a year of scarcity, 
on the other hand, these would be obliged to supply the stipu- 
lated amount. Thus, the advantage would be always on the 
side of the purchaser. Gregory peremptorily ordered the dis- 
continuance of the abuse. 

Another grievance of the Church’s Sicilian colonists was 
that, sometimes at least, they were compelled to assume the 


1The most important works on this phase of the subject are those of F. de 
Coulanges, “ Le Colonat Romain”; Savigny, “ Ueber den Rémischén Colonat ”; 
Mommsen, “Die Bewirthschaftung der Kirchengiiter unter Papst Gregor I”; 
Fabre, “ Les Colons de l’Eglise Romaine,” Rev. de Vhistoire et litt. rel., Vol. I, 


p- 74 sqq. 
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risks of transport. If the fleet, or any portion of it, should be 
wrecked on the way to its destination, the colonists had to bear 
the loss. This injustice was rectified at the expense of the 
purehaser. A third hardship connected with the payment of 
rents was corrected, and the Rector was further admonished 
to see that the weights employed, when these were received in 
kind, be accurate. 

Besides the rent, the colonists were obliged to pay, three 
times a year, a tax to the State. This was collected on the 
first of September, January, and May. It sometimes hap- 
pened that the poorer colonists found it difficult to meet the 
September payment, falling due at it did at a time when they 
had not yet disposed of the harvest. Taking this fact into 
consideration, Gregory proposed a remedy. Instead of bor- 
rowing money at usurious rates as hitherto, the Pope instructed 
his representative to pay the September tax for his farmers. 
Afterwards, these would reimburse the Church according as 
they were able. No pressure should be put upon them by the 
Rector; they were to pay him gradually, as the amount could 
be spared. 

One of the necessary concomitants of the Roman colonial 
system at this period had an imporant bearing on family life. 
Since the children of colonists were attached to the soil, by the 
same law binding their parents, they were in a sense the prop- 
erty of the landlord. Should, therefore, the son or daughter 
of a colonist be permitted to marry into the family of a colonist 
on another estate a loss would accrue to the owner of the first 
domain. As a consequence, such intermarriage was forbidden. 
A partial remedy for this restriction was adopted by Gregory. 
Colonists on an estate of the Church were permitted to marry 
anywhere within the massa. As these masse were very large 
little difficulty would be experienced in finding a suitable 
partner. The fee ordinarily paid the conductor for the grant- 
ing of such a permission was reduced to a golden solidus* for 
the well-to-do, a smaller sum sufficed for the poor. 

Conductors.—Over the colonists were conductores. Their 
duty was to collect the rents in a determined part of the estate. 


*Paulatim ut habuerint. 
2 About three dollars. 
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A conductor superintended a number of holdings forming what 
was known as aconduma. Though exercising a certain degree 
of authority over the colonists, conductors might be socially 
inferior. Slaves and freedmen were not infrequently em- 
ployed by the Church as conductors.’ 

Conductors were appointed for a definite period, noted in 
the contract entered into between them and the proprietor or 
his representative. Apparently, up to the time of Gregory the 
Great, patrimonial rectors were allowed a degree of liberty in 
this matter which led to abuses. It became necessary for 
Gregory to forbid the frequent changes of this class of offi- 
cials ;? later on the right of concluding contracts was reserved 
to the Popes.* 

To determine with accuracy the rights and obligations of a 
conductor is, owing to the want of documents, rather difficult. 
He appears to have been a sort of middleman, largely replacing 
the landlord, and acquiring most of his rights, during the 
period of his contract. In additior. to the collection of rents, 
the burdatio or tax to the State, passed through his hands. He 
was not, however, an agent of the State but an intermediary. 
He leased for a certain time a given number of farms forming 
a conduma, and was consequently responsible to the Rector for 
the rents of the colonists. But, as we have seen, these rents 
once determined could not be changed. The source of the con- 
ductor’s profits must consequently be sought either in a per- 
centage allowed him as collector, or in certain privileges; 
probably in both. Though he leased the land of the conduma 
he did not work it directly. The colonists’ position remained 
undisturbed. 

3esides the ordinary rent charges and taxes, however, men- 
tion is made by Gregory the Great of other obligations, con- 
tracted by the colonist. These are termed eaxcepta, vilicilia, 
and commoda de nuptiis. The last-named were the fees paid 
by colonists for permission to marry, and went to the con- 
ductor. We have seen above how Gregory regulated them by 
fixing amaximum. Vilicilia also were charged over and above 
the rental. In what they consisted seems impossible to deter- 


1 J-K, 956. 
*Ep. I, 42. 
*Lib. Diur, No. XXXIV. 
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mine; but since the conductor took the place of the proprietor, 
they probably formed part of his salary. LHacepta were 
charges in kind also added to the rentals and at the disposal 
of the landlord. 

Emphyteusis.—In the course of time a new form of tenure 
replaced in a great measure that of conductio. This was 
emphyteusis. The difference between the two systems is 
considerable. Emphyteusis, in fact, was a sort of gift in dis- 
guise. Church property was inalienable. As a consequence, 
though administrators of enormous wealth, the Popes were 
powerless to transfer absolutely any portion of the Roman 
Church’s patrimony to, for instance, a charitable institution. 
The remedy for this restriction was found by granting long 
leases at a merely nominal rent. In this manner the benefi- 
ciary succeeded to all the rights of the conductor, and, in addi- 
tion, to those of the proprietor, less a small annual rental. 
Thus Gregory the Great gave in emphyteusis to a monastery 
in Blera a number of farms for thirty-six years.” Other Popes 
made similar grants for various terms, twenty-nine years;* 
for the life of the emphyteutist;* for the life of the emphy- 
teutist, his children and grandchildren. * 

Prior to the pontificate of Gregory the Great leases in em- 
phyteusis were rarely conceded on the Church’s patrimonies. 
In Sicily alone there were then four hundred conductors,*® but 
few emphyteutists. Frequent requests were, however, for- 
warded to Gregory asking that leases of this kind be granted 
the petitioners. Few were conceded and these so restricted 
as to guard the interests of the Church. It was only after the 
death of the great Pope that concessions in emphyteusis be- 
came so common as to supplant almost entirely the old system 
of conductio. 

Domusculta.—F rom a letter of Gregory the Great it is evi- 
dent that in addition to the systems of agricultural exploitation 
thus far discussed, still another existed. Writing to the 
Sicilian Rector, Peter, the Pope says: ‘‘I desire that the studs 

is  —---- as 

2J-K, 1621. 

3J-K, 2011. 

‘J-K, 2013. 


5 J-K, 2197, 2198. 
®Greg. M., Ep. II, 38. 
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of horses which we have been uselessly feeding be at once dis- 

posed of and only 400 of the younger ones kept for breeding.’’ 
After giving directions as to how they should be distributed 
among the conductors of the island he adds: ‘‘It is hard that 
we should pay annually to keepers sixty solidi, when we do 
not derive from these studs sixty denarii.’*! In the same letter 
he thus comments on the qualities of certain live stock sent him 
by Peter: ‘‘You have sent us one wretched horse, and five good 
asses. I cannot use the horse because he is so wretched, nor 
the asses because asses. Therefore, if you wish to send any- 
thing, send something useful.’’? 

The fact that the keepers in charge of the stud above men- 
tioned were paid directly by the Rector indicates that some 
farms were directly cultivated by servants of the Church. 
However, in distant patrimonies, this was exceptional; and 
judging from the letter quoted, not very successful. In the 
vicinity of Rome, on the other hand, direct cultivation grad- 
ually became the rule. /Through invasion, confiscation and 
emphyteusis the distant patrimonies of the Roman Church one 
after another were forever lost. The last cause, perhaps, oper- 
ated even more than the others in extending the system of 
direct cultivation afterwards known as domusculte. 

The author of the Liber Pontificalis in the life of Pope 
Zachary informs us that this Pontiff purchased two masse, 
the Antian and Formian, and established them as domus- 
culte® Several other instances of similar establishments are 
recorded of this and subsequent Popes. The most important 
circumstance connected with their foundation is that Zachary 
prohibited their alienation from the Church under any pre- 
text.t. His object evidently was to eliminate the possibility of 
grants in emphyteusis. The revenues of these estates, whole 
and entire, should be secured to the Church. Thus, Pope 
Hadrian I ‘‘through apostolic privilege stated that, under pain 
of anathema,’’ domusculte should forever remain the property 
of the Roman Church;> and in another place the same Pope, 

1 Ep. II, 38. J 

* Preterea unum nobis caballum miserum et quinque bonos asinos trans- 
misisti. Caballum illum sedere non possum, quia miser est, illos autem bonos 
sedere non possum, quia asini sunt, ete. 

*L. P., I, 435. 


*Tbid., p. 434. 
*Tbid., p. 502. 
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also under pain of anathema, prescribed that the produce of 
such estates be placed in granaries ‘‘for the use of Christ’s 
poor.’’ ‘This last clause opens the way to an important part 
of our enquiry, viz: How were the great revenues expended 
which were derived from the immense estates of the Church 
in Italy and Gaul, Dalmatia and Illyria, Asia and Africa? 

Expenditure of the Church’s Revenues.—The maintenance 
of charitable institutions and the care of the poor on its nu- 
merous patrimonies, naturally absorbed no small part of the 
revenues. ‘Taking into consideration the great extent of her 
estates one can easily see how far-reaching the Church’s char- 
itable organizations were, and how important from a social 
point of view to the inhabitants of Italy from the beginning 
of the fifth to the end of the eighth century. Plundered and 
ruined by a long succession of barbarian invaders, the task of 
maintaining multitudes of the destitute and homeless, in almost 
every part of the peninsula, was evidently not small. The 
city of Rome fared still worse at the hands of her conquerors. 

After the transfer of the imperial capital from Rome to 
Constantinople the Pope was unquestionably the most impor- 
tant personage in the Eternal City. But to the advantages of 
his new situation must be joined, from the fifth century, the 
responsibilities of the Head of Christendom towards a ruined 
nation. How well the Popes responded to the needs of the 
times is universally recognized. The bishops who occupied 
the Chair of Peter during this period of invasion were, almost 
without exception, ideal pastors of Christ’s flock. 

From a homily of Gregory the Great preached when Rome 
was menaced by the Lombards an idea of the state of things 
at the end of the sixth century may be obtained. ‘‘On every 
side we see mourning, everywhere we hear groans,’’ begins 
the Pope. ‘‘The cities are sacked, castles demolished, the 
country devastated, the land a desert. In the fields not a 
farmer (colonus) remains; the cities have scarce an inhabitant; 
the few surviving members of the human family are stricken 
daily and incessantly with woes; the scourges of God’s justice 
continue because so many chatisements do not suffice for the 
expiation of our sins. Some we see dragged away to slavery, 
others mutilated, others slain. To what a low estate is that 
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Rome now fallen which once was mistress of the world; op- 
pressed by bitter grief, despoiled of her citizens, assailed by 
enemies, a mass of ruins. In her is fulfilled all those things 
foretold by Ezechiel of Samaria. . . . Where is.the senate, 
where the people? . . . All her earthly splendor has disap- 
peared. The multitude of her inhabitants is scattered, and we 
few who remain are daily menaced with the sword and calami- 
ties without end.’’ 

Such was the terrible condition of Rome and the greater 
part of Italy, during the progress of the Lombard invasion. 
Making all due allowance for oratorical exaggeration the im- 
mediate prospect was grave, the future, as far as human eye 
could see, without hope. Yet, despite the sad state of affairs 
this same Pope who spoke so gloomily to his Roman congre- 
gation, never for a moment ceased during the fourteen years 
of his reign, in his endeavors to alleviate the general dis- 
tress. A notion, though inadequate, of his watchfulness 
over the interests of his people throughout Italy may be had 
from the foregoing; his chief and immediate concern was with 
the inhabitants of Rome. In constant fear of the Lombard 
soldiers, never far away, the revenues of the Church’s patri- 
monies were spent freely, purchasing immunity. ‘‘For twenty- 
seven years,’’ wrote Gregory to the Empress Constantia, ‘‘we 
live in this city under the swords of the Lombards. I do not 
wish to enumerate the sums given daily to these by the Roman 
Church, in order that we may live among them. Briefly, I may 
say that as the Emperor has a treasurer in Ravenna for the first 
army of Italy, who defrays its ordinary expenses, so in similar 
circumstances, I am their treasurer (the Lombards’) in this 
city. And yet, this Church, which, at the same time expends 
so much and unceasingly, for the clergy, the monasteries, the 
poor, the people and above all for the Lombards.’ .. .’’ 

The duchy of Rome was still nominally a portion of the 
fragmentary exarchate, but the resident imperial representa- 
tive was powerless either to stay the invaders or to maintain 
its inhabitants. On the Pope also, nominally a subject of the 
Eastern Emperor, fell the burden of the most important civil 
responsibilities in addition to his cares as pastor of souls. In 


*, J-K, 1352. 
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the prosperous times of the empire the people of Rome de- 
pended on the Emperor for their daily rations. To work for 
his bread was beneath the dignity of the degenerate descendant 
of the old Romans. The subject nations of the empire were 
compelled to supply him with panem et circenses, bread and 
amusement. The Pope now supplied the bread; the barbar- 
ians an occupation far removed from amusement. Every day 
in the Lateran Palace distributions of food were made to the 
poor. Four times in the year the clergy and the numerous 
charitable institutions of Rome, received money portions from 
the revenues of the Church.' Deaconries were established in 
various parts of the city, primarily to minister to the wants of 
the indigent of a determined district.2, Besides food, medicines 
were supplied to the sick; hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 
aged, and similar institutions were built and maintained by 
the Popes. Everything, in a word, that the numerous poor of 
Rome could require was supplied from the revenues of the 
Church’s patrimonies. The Roman Church, according to the 
biographer of Gregory the Great, was like a granary open to 
all—the Pope was the father of the family of Christ.* 

Another, and no small source of expenditure, owing to the 
Lombard wars, was the redemption of the prisoners. In this, 
as in all other charitable causes, Gregory the Great was un- 
wearied. Writing to the Emperor’s sister Theoctista he 
says: ‘‘ Moreover, our beloved son, the deacon Sabinianus, has 
brought the thirty pounds of gold sent by your excellency for 
the ransom of captives and the relief of the poor. ... The 
Almighty will return you heavenly things for earthly, eternal 
for temporal. J may tell you, however, that from the city of 
Cortona, situated in Italian territory on the Adriatie sea, and 
last year captured by the Lombards, many noble men and 
women were led away to imprisonment. Children were sep- 
arated from their parents, . . . wives from their husbands, 
some of whom have already been ransomed. But because, as 
they say, the amount demanded is great, many are still in 

1 Vita S. Greg., II, 24. 

Rib: By aay oe BEG 

3 Vita S. Greg. II, 26. Regarding the charity of the Roman Church Pope 
Martin I said in 654 at Constantinople: “ Vos domini mei, nescitis Ecclesiam 


fomanam! Dico enim vobis quia quisquis venit illue miserabilis homo hospitari, 
ete. P, L., XXXVII, 117. 
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the hands of the fierce Lombards. For their ransom I have 

already forwarded half the sum that you send. The other 
half I have disposed of to the handmaids of God whom in 
Greek you call monastria.’” 

The subdeacon Athemius residing at Naples received in- 
structions on the same subject: ‘‘How great our grief for what 
has happened in Campania we are unable to express; but you 
can estimate it by the greatness of the calamity. By the 
bearer, the Magnificus Stephen, we have sent your Experientia 
money for the ransom of captives, admonishing you to be in 
every way solicitous and active in liberating free men whom 
you know to be unable to pay their own ransom. Slaves also 
whose masters are too poor to redeem them, do not hesitate to 
purchase. Take care likewise to ransom the slaves of the 
Church, who through your negligence have been lost.’’2 Even 
the sacred vessels of the Church might be sold, if necessary, 
for purposes of ransom. ‘‘Although reprehensible and de- 
serving of punishment,’’ writes Gregory to the bishop For- 
tunatus, ‘‘to sell the sacred vessels, except in those cases 
where law and the sacred canons command, the disposal of 
them involves no reproof or penalty when sold for the redemp- 
tion of captives.’’* 

Nor were the activities of Gregory in this direction confined 
to Italy; we find him in 592 sending the priest Valerian to 
Africa for the purpose of redeeming and restoring to their 
homes prisoners sold as slaves in that country.‘ 

Political Situation of the Pope.—In addition to the numer- 
ous privileges conceded to bishops by successive Christian 
Emperors, the law also assigned them an important réle in civil 
affairs. The bishop of a city, with the notabiles or most im- 
portant citizens, had the naming of the defensor and the pater 
cwitatis. The bishop also, assisted by three citizens, superin- 
tended the administration of the public baths, the granaries, 
aqueducts and bridges. On the expiration of their term of 
office magistrates had to render him an account of the uses to 


1 Ep. Greg. M., VII, 23. 

2 Ep. VI, 32. 

3Ep. VII, 13. 

4 Ep. III, 16. 

§ Cod. Just., I, 55, 8; Nov. 128, 16. 
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which the public money was applied.!. The bishop was also 
the official protector of the poor, of prisoners and of slaves.? 

In provincial affairs his authority was equally great. He 
had the right of surveillance over the official acts of the gov- 
ernor;* to visit prisons and examine cases in legislation, and 
wheresoever he found evidences of wrongdoing or injustice, 
the law charged him with the duty of ‘‘denouncing’’ it to the 
Emperor.* From an imperial magistrate there was always an 
appeal to the tribunal of the bishop.® 

If the powers of bishops in general were so extensive, one 
can easily imagine how much greater were those exercised by 
the Popes. Their correspondence, in fact, and particularly 
that of Gregory the Great, shows how important the control, 
and how beneficial to the people at large, was the vigilance 
exercised by them over the rapacious Byzantine governors. 
In almost every province of Italy, as we have seen, the Church 
possessed patrimonies; their Rectors were diligent in reporting 
to Rome any misconduct on the part of civil officials.° At one 
time we see bishops demanding the support of the Pope against 
an unjust functionary ;’ at another a city or a corporation asks 
his protection. In some cases, Gregory reprimanded the guilty 
persons directly; more frequently, however, he reported them 
to their immediate chiefs—the duke to the exarch, the exarch 
himself to the Emperor.S An ex-consul was interdicted from 
interfering with certain privileges of the city of Naples;° the 
duke of Sardinia was reported to the exarch for oppression of 
the poor. No one appealed in vain to the watchful shepherd 
at Rome. 

The vigilance thus exercised by the Pope was only in keep- 
ing with the powers conferred on him by law; but the deplor- 
able conditions of the age made his further interference in civil 
matters a necessity.” His was the only authority that com- 


1 Nov. 128, C. 16. 

2 Cod, Just., I, 4, 26. 

3 Nov. 8, 14, 

*Cod. Just., I, 4, 22. 

5 Nov. 6, 1 and 4, 

*Ep. Greg. M., X, 17; 

7 Ep. I, 59. 

8 Ep. I, 59; V, 36. 

® Ep. I, 59. 

” Cf. Diehl, “ Etudes sur lV’administration Byzantine,” p. 329 
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manded general respect in the Peninsula. Byzantine officials 
were more solicitous of their personal interests than of those 
of the nation. No opportunity of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the Church or the people was lost; but in defend- 
ing their frontiers against the Lombards the same zeal and 
ability were sadly deficient. Gregory the Great was called 
upon repeatedly to reprimand them or report their tyranny, 
while at the same moment fugitives from all parts of Italy 
were at the gates of Rome.’ Milan was abandoned, Naples 
without defense ;* yet the taxes imposed on the provinces com- 
posing the devastated exarchate were greater than could be 
paid in a period of prosperity. Under such conditions, ‘‘occu- 
pied incessantly with a flood of secular affairs,’’ the Pope was 
compelled to think of the material as well as the spiritual 
interests of his flock. Sometimes, Gregory tells us, he scarcely 
knew whether he was a bishop or a temporal prince.’ 

The surprising activity of this great Pope under such cir- 
cumstances is revealed in his letters. For the defence of Rome 
he became Commander-in-Chief. All imperial officers in the 
vicinity received his orders without question. He sent them 
reinforcements when these could be had; and on one occasion 
he arranged strategic movements against the duke of Spoleto.‘ 
To meet the expenses of the campaign he became treasurer. 
The income from his estates was spent freely in the defence 
of Rome, the redemption of captives, the paying of soldiers. * 
Without consulting the exarch he entered into negotiations 
for peace with Agilulf, the Lombard king.’ He even appointed 
a tribune to the command of the garrison defending Naples, 
and addressed a letter to the soldiers exhorting them to obey 
their new chief.’ 

The correspondence of the Popes succeeding Gregory the 
Great, only a small portion of which now exists, shows that they 
also exercised authority in temporal affairs which increased 


1 Ep. V, 30. 

211, 45. 

3 Ep. I, 24. 

‘Ep. II, 7 and 32. 

5 Ep. V, 39. 

6 Ep. 1V, 2. 

7Ep. Il, 34: Magnificum virum Constantium tribunum custodie civitatis 
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from year to year. Yet their influence was unhesitatingly 
given for the maintenance of the status quo. Though they had 
little reason for desiring the continuance of Byzantine rule in 
Italy, and many weighty causes of complaint, the Popes re- 
mained loyal to the idea of a Christian World-Empire. At 
the very moment of the conquest of Italy, Pope Silverius was 
driven from Rome to exile and death. This was only the first 
in a series of persecutions carried out by the theologian-em- 
perors of Constantinople. The Oriental Christians of that age 
acted as though they considered a day wasted that passed 
without the formulation of a new creed which they immedi- 
ately endeavored to have generally adopted. To this end the 
Emperors’ influence was indispensable, and only too frequently 
attainable. Still, in many instances, a certain degree of excuse 
for them must be admitted. Zeno’s Henoticon, the Ecthesis 
of Heraclius, the Type of Constans II, were well-meant at- 
tempts to restore unity among the sects of the East. The mis- 
take of these and other Emperors was in attempting to foist 
subtle formulas, savoring of error, on the always orthodox 
bishops of the West. These had affairs of more importance to 
engage their attention than the examination of the latest pro- 
fession of faith from Constantinople. But when any attempt 
was made to coerce them into accepting formulas drawn up by 
the Emperor, aided by his obsequious chaplain, the Patriarch 
of New Rome, the Western bishops were as one man against 
the innovation. 

Hence perpetual conflicts, in several of which Popes were 
violently dragged away to prison or death. Silverius and 
Vigilius, Pelagius and Martin, in succession, became the vic- 
tims of imperial tyranny. But suddenly this state of things 
“ame to a stop. The Italians, at length aroused by circum- 
stances to the necessity of being their own defenders, are seen 
organized as a mllitia. The exercitus Romanus has a word to 
say in the election of a Pope, a sword to draw in his defence. 
Justinian IT, like his predecessors, pretends to make laws for 
the Church, and orders the Pope to accept them. Sergius I 
takes a different view and refuses. The Emperor, still follow- 
ing precedent, sends an officer, the proto-spatharius Zachary, 
to arrest and bring to Constantinople the presumptuous Pope, 
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who declines to admit the right of the basileus-pope to inter- 
fere in matters concerning the faith of Christians. No sooner 
does the news of the imperial officer’s mission get noised abroad 
than the ominous change created by a new public spirit be- 
comes apparent. The Italian soldier asks himself if he shall 
permit the benefactor and preserver of his country to be vio- 
lently carried away by the minion of a tyrant. Shall the cor- 
rupt court of Byzantium, which, for a century or more, has 
oppressed him far more than the barbarian invader be still 
allowed to make the Defender of the Faith a spectacle for the 
rabble of Constantinople? His answer is prompt and prac- 
tical. From Ravenna itself, the capital of the exarchate, and 
from Pentapolis, the exercitus hastens to Rome. The terrified 
Zachary is only saved from the soldier’s vengeance by undig- 
nified retreat under the Pope’s bed. 

This was the beginning of the end. Forty years later, in 
727, Leo the Isaurian sent his edict against the use of images 
to Pope Gregory II, with orders for his deposition in the event 
of his daring to oppose the imperial will. Gregory responded 
by denouncing the edict and excommunicating the exarch. 
Again the soldiers rose in his defense; and the efforts of the 
imperial officers to carry out their instructions cost them their 
lives. A new exarch soon appeared with instructions similar 
to those of his predecessor. He began by destroying images, 
pillaging churches and punishing all who dared resist. Orders 
were sent to Rome to assassinate the Pope; they were dis- 
obeyed. Finally, in desperation, the exarch induced the Lom- 
bard King Liutprand to march with him against Rome, but 
Gregory’s influence with the barbarian monarch was suffi- 
ciently powerful to detach him from the exarch who ended by 
placing himself under the protection of the Pope 

Thus we see the power of the Pope in temporal matters be- 
coming by degrees more important. Its origin may be traced 
to two causes: first, his prestige as Head of the Church and 
defender of orthodoxy; and second, his character of national 
benefactor. The Italian, like all other peoples of the West in 
that age, was passionately attached to his faith, which no civil 
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ruler had the right to tamper with. The Pope was the principal 
bulwark against the usurpations of the Emperor in this domain. 
In the next place the imperial authority, partly because of the 
never-ending religious dissensions in the East, was too weak to 
defend the Western provinces of the Empire against the Lom- 
bards. But, however low the fortunes of Rome, her people 
would not consent to be ruled by these barbarians.!. The patri- 
monies of the Church, too, so long the source of the city’s food 
supply, were seized with equal impartiality by Leo the Isaurian 
and the Lombards. In 733 the Emperor confiscated all the 
Church’s estates in Sicily, Bruttium, Lucania, Calabria and 
Naples.? In the places occupied by the Lombards they were 
also lost. Restitutions were sometimes made by the latter 
after their conversion from Arianism, but soon repented of. 
Thus the patrimony in the Cottian Alps was restored by Ari- 
pert, but shortly afterwards, by the same king, confiscated 
anew. Liutprand was persuaded with difficulty by Gregory 
II to reinstate the rightful owner. This same Liutprand, a 
little later, seized other patrimonies of the Roman Church. 
No security remained for the inhabitants of Rome. Their very 
existence depended on the whim of avaricious barbarians. 
Where seek support? The Empire was unable to defend its 
subjects, and, when free from this necessity, it even oppressed 
and plundered them. ‘The Lombards borrowed the latter part 
of the imperial program, and executed it faithfully. The only 
refuge left to the Romans and their spiritual as well as actual 
temporal head was to seek the aid of the friendly King of 
the Franks. Did Stephen III, even when he sought that aid, 
entertain the idea of establishing a civil principality of which 
he would be the natural ruler? This is a question on which 
unanimity of opinion does not exist. The conclusions of a 
writer who has made a close and able study of the problem 
are, that Stephen III sought the aid of Pepin in obedience to 
the instructions of the Emperor, and that he abandoned his 
defence of imperial interests only after the condemnation of 
the use of images by a synod held at Constantinople in 754.’ 


*Cfr. Duchesne, “ Les Premiers Temps de |’état pontifical,” p. 11. 

*L. P., II, 42, note 10. 

3 Cfr. Bayet Rev, Historique, Vol. XX, p. 88 sqq. 
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The army of Pippin arrived in Italy towards the end of August, 
or the beginning of September, of this year; the synod was 
dissolved August 27, after anathematizing all who would con- 
tinue the use of images. Thus the Pope was confronted with 
a grave problem. Through his influence, and his alone, the 
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King of the Franks had been induced to support the tottering | Th 
authority of the Empire in Italy. Yet, at the very moment of is SO ¢ 
his return, he was greeted by the news that Constantine Copron- forth : 
ymus, too feeble to fight the Lombards, had proved remarkably Franc 
brave in combating images. His courtier bishops had just forest 
made laws condemning a custom dear to Western Christians, Bav 1 
and Stephen after saving the Italian provinces to the Empire, handy 
would, as a recompense, be expected to receive and execute oil 
decrees coming from such a source, and with such a purport. lastly 
Is it surprising, that in return for such ingratitude, not to ; athens 
speak of the religious principle at stake, he would at length ing, 
break the bonds which so long united the Roman Church with j Thev 
the Roman Empire? The offer of Pippin was accepted and super 
the State of St. Peter established in 754. This important couras 
event had more than one preparatory cause. Yet it may be awake 
said with truth that the numerous patrimonies of the Holy See noble 
were no small factor in bringing about a change in the political In 
status of Italy, which had a far-reaching influence on the sub- histor 
sequent history of Europe. 5 which 
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RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. I. 


There is no page of our country’s history in which pathos 
is so closely linked with romance, or religious heroism stands 
forth so prominently, as in the history of the settlement of New 
France. The French dominion, over a region of trackless 
forests stretching from Acadia to Wisconsin and from Hudson 
Bay to the Mississippi, is now a memory of the past. The 
hardy trapper, the daring explorer—that strange anomaly of 
courtly grace, boundless ambition, and reckless courage—and 
lastly the black-gowned missionary, with his pale face and 
attenuated form, passing as a shadow through the wilds, bless- 
ing, teaching, comforting, and dying—all these have gone. 
They helped to plant the seed of what was destined to be the 
superior civilization of modern times. The story of their 
courage and self-sacrifice will appeal to the imagination and 
awaken human interest, while men continue to love what is 
noble and brave. 

In tracing the outline of this early period of our country’s 
history, we are well supplied with sources of information, from 
which the historian, careful to consider light and shade, cause 
and effect, may produce an almost perfect picture. Although 
afew explorers like Champlain, Radisson, and Perrot have left 
us narratives of prime importance, we are indebted chiefly to 
the Jesuit missionaries for the greater part of our informa- 
tion. 


i 


It was one of the principal duties of the Fathers to transmit 
to their Superiors in Quebec or Montreal an annual Report of 
their work, also to pay occasional visits to their Superior in 
order to consult him on affairs of their mission. This custom 
was inaugurated by the earliest missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus. St. Francis Xavier, at the very beginning of his career, 
emphasized the progress of his work and kept his fellow Jesuits 
in touch with his travels by these bulletins from the mission- 
field. 

35 
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No motive of self-glorification can be ascribed to the heroic 
Apostle of India for thus attracting the attention of men to his 
labors; for he and the missionaries of North America, as their 
lives attest, sought not their own honor, but the edification of 
mankind and thereby the greater glory of God. We have yet 
the rule laid down by St. Francis Xavier which he wished the 
Jesuit missionary to follow in preparing a statement for gen- 
eral circulation. 

Addressing Gaspard Barzé, who had been given charge of 
the mission at Ormuz, in India, he says: ‘‘ You will send period- 
ical letters to the college of Goa, wherein are set forth the 
various labors which you undertake to secure the increase of 
the divine glory, the methods which you follow out, and the 
spiritual results with which God crowns your feeble efforts.’” 

It must not be supposed that all the communications ad- 
dressed to their Superior by the missionaries of New France 
were meant for publication. There were three classes of 
Jesuit Letters. First, there were the very intimate and per- 
sonal ones addressed to the Superior, Provincial, or General, 
not meant for publication, therefore never published. The 
letters of the second class were destined for the perusal and 
encouragement of the members of the Society only; in the 
beginning they were transmitted in manuscript to the different 
houses of the Order. The Rule of the Society pertaining to 
this class of letters reads ‘‘Nemo in posterum cuivis externo, 
quavis occasione Societatis nostre annuas (litteras) com- 
municet sive ostendat.’’? These letters, however, seem later 
to have been published after having been carefully revised, 
corrected, and tranlated into Latin. 

The third class of letters consists of those prepared by the 
missionaries for publication, The majority of the documents, 
if not all now in our control, can be placed in this class; and 
when we speak of the Jesuit Relaticns in the course of these 
pages, it is to these letters we refer. They constitute the 
public letters; under the head of private correspondence we 
must place the letters of the first two classes, of which we may 
say that we are almost entirely ignorant. 

Father de Rochemonteix had access to this private corre- 


? Rochemonteix, Introduction, I, p. viii, “ Les Jesuites et la Nouvelle France.” 
?“ Regule Societatis Jesu,” p. 583, Avignon, 1827. 
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spondence, much of which, but not all, still exists. Curiosity, 
like hope, springs eternal in the human breast, and no historian 
could be without a lively desire to inspect these documents. It 
is deplored by many that the Society of Jesus has not thrown 
its archives open to anxious scholars. Of course, the hostile 
critic sees in this secrecy additional proof of the so-called 
Jesuit craft, and regales himself with fancies of hidden sins 
that could not bear the light; but not a few scholars have come 
to regard the question differently, and surmise that these doc- 
uments are rather personal intimate correspondence, probably 
of a spiritual nature; thus they need not concern, however 
much they may interest, the curious. We believe, however, 
that if circumstances permitted, the inspection of these docu- 
ments might increase the value of the Relations we now possess. 
Being meant for private, rather than public use, their mode of 
expression might give a more decided coloring to facts, essen- 
tially true, indeed, as they stand, but which must be divested of 
certain restraints and accidents of object, purpose and end, 
before a basis of reality is reached. After all, this is the 
merest conjecture. 

Thanks to Father de Rochemonteix, we know that, among 
other things, these private papers treated of certain delicate 
questions like the actions of governors, disputes between the 
orders, the sale of brandy to the savages, etc.* Until we have 
further knowledge of the nature of these letters, we must give 
our attention to the Relations at hand, of whose number and 
importance no one can complain. 

The first Jesuit missionaries to come to New France were 
Pierre Biard and Ennemond Massé. They arrived at Port 
Royal in Acadia (Nova Scotia) June 12, 1611. With them be- 
gan the series of Jesuit Relations, which continued with few in- 
terruptions to be sent yearly to the Provincial in France and the 
General at Rome. But the publication of the Relations did not 
take place until the year 1632. In that year the Provincial at 
Paris issued, not the earlier letters of Biard, Masse, and other 
pioneers, but the ‘‘Bréves Relations du Voyage de la Nouvelle 
France’’ of Father Paul Le Jeune. Thereafter a duodecimo 
volume neatly printed and bound in vellum, came annually 





8 Rochemonteix, Vol. I, introduction, p. xiv. 
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from the press of Sébastien Cramoisy at Paris until the year 
1673. 

It has been said that their publication was discontinued 
owing to the opposition of Frontenac, to whom the Jesuits were 
distasteful.* Father de Rochemonteix gives the following rea- 
son for their suppression. On April 6, 1673, Pope Clement 
X, by the brief Credite forbade the publication of all books and 
writings about foreign missions ‘‘ sine licentia in scriptis con- 
gregationis eorumdum cardinalium,’’® 7. e., without the written 
permission of the Propaganda. This interrupted the publica- 
tion, but the preparation of the manuscript went on as usual. 
Between the year 1632 and 1673 there had been issued forty 
one volumes, which are technically known to collectors as 
‘“Cramoisys.”’ 

With the exception of the Jesuit histories into which the 
Relations were incorporated, contemporary literature seems to 
have given little attention to these publications. Dr. E. B. 
O’Callaghan, in a paper read before the New York Historical 
Society, first called attention to their historical value, when he 
declared that, ‘‘ No historian can enter fully into an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances attendant on the first settlement of 
this country, without being conversant with the Relations.’’ ® 
This paper, besides attempting biographies of the authors of 
the Relations, contained a catalogue raisonnée and a table 
showing what volumes were in this country and in Canada, and 
where they could be found. 

In the year 1850, a French translation of Dr. O’Callaghan’s 
paper was published in Montreal by Rev. Félix Martin, S.J., 
Superior of the Jesuits in Canada. Father Martin had founda 
catalogue of old manuscripts among the archives of the Jesuits 
at Rome, and also two Relations published privately after the 
suppression of 1673. With these manuscripts in hand, he ear- 
ried the history of the Canadian Missions back to the year 1611. 
Fragments of other manuscripts have also been found at Rome 
and these with later finds at Quebec and Montreal, extend the 
Relations to the year 1679. Dr. John Gilmary Shea, especially 


teuben Gold Thwaites, Introduction to “ Jesuit Relations,” I, p. 40. 
tochemonteix, “ Les Jesuites et la Nouvelle France,” Introduction, I, p. xliv. 
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in his ‘‘ History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian 
tribes of the United States,’’ added his authority to that of 
O’Callaghan; consequently collectors now began to search for 
other manuscripts of the Relations. 

The first reprint from the original Cramoisy series, together 
with the independent manuscripts, appeared in 1858 under the 
auspices of the Canadian government. The work was ably 
edited by the Abbés Laverdiére, Plante and Ferland in three 
volumes with biographical notes, synopses and some additions. 
This first reprint, now become very rare, contained Relations 
of the years from 1611 to 1672. Two supplemental and com- 
plemental issues of allied and later Relations were published, 
one by Dr. Shea, and the other by Dr. O’Callaghan. 

The Shea series (1857-1866) numbered twenty-five vol- 
umes, and contained mostly new matter consisting of Relations 
prepared for publication by the Superiors after 1672 and mis- 
cellaneously printed.’ Dr. O’Callaghan’s edition consists of 
seven volumes of hitherto unpublished material. 

In 1867, Father Carayon, S.J., published in Paris his 
work, ‘‘Premiére Mission des Jesuites au Canada.’’ This 
work and ‘‘Le Journal des Jesuites,’’ edited in 1871 by the 
Abbés Laverdiére and Casgrain, have increased the collection 
of letters. Another work, of which only a small portion is 
devoted to the North American Indians, must not be omitted. 
I refer to the ‘‘Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses écrites des 
Missions Etrangéres,’’ thirty-four volumes referring to Jesuit 
Missions in many lands between 1702 and 1776.8 

I have given this brief account of the source of our knowl- 
edge of New France and its settlement, not only to give some 
idea of the vast amount of correspondence carried on by the 
missionaries, but also to show how scattered until lately were 
these primary sources of information, and how difficult it has 
been in the past for scholars to procure and use them. ‘To the 
ordinary student, as can readily be seen, they were inaccessible. 
But in the year 1896 began the publication of these documents 


‘For a complete list of Shea’s series cf. Justin Winsor, “ Narrative and Critical 
History of America,” Vol. 1V, p. 295, sqq. 

* Bishop W. I. Kipp in “ Early Jesuit Missions in North America,” Albany, 
1866 (last edition), has translated into English the account of the Jesuit trials 
contained in these “ Lettres Edifiantes.” 
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in a form that may be said to have placed them within the 
reach of all. All the documents to be printed have appeared, 
including two volumes of an exhaustive index. The work was 
finished in 1901.° 

The great amount of care and labor expended on this edition 
appears in the fact that it contains, not only the original Cra- 
moisys, together with the new Letters edited by Shea, and 
O’Callaghan, Martin, Carayon, the ‘‘Lettres Edifiantes,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Journal des Jesuites,’’ but also hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial from manuscripts found in the Archives of St. Mary’s 
College at Montreal, and other depositaries. Accompanying 
these documents are faithful reproductions of all the maps, and 
other engravings appearing in the older editions. A promi- 
nent feature of this work is the collection of authentic portraits 
of many of the missionaries, and photographic fac-similes of 
pages from their manuscript letters. To each volume is pre- 
fixed a preface containing valuable biographical data, while 
appended notes afford historical, biographical, archeological 
and miscellaneous information; these notes lend a scholarly 
tone and an academic value to the series. Nine thousand 
octavo pages of text, with as many more of translation, are 
devoted to this story of the Jesuit missionaries in North 
America.!° 

We do not need to remind our readers that long since the 
Relations have been used extensively by scholars in narrating 
the facts concerning the early settlement of our country. Only, 
the difficulties in the way of a thorough examination of their 
contents have been so many that the results obtained were 
always more or less unsatisfactory. This state of affairs no 
longer exists, thanks to the work of Mr. Thwaites. 

In the present paper, these documents are made the basis of 
a study of the Indian religions that came under the notice of 
the Jesuits in New France. The aim is not to collect every- 
thing mentioned by the Relations concerning the question, 
"©The full title of this monumental work is as follows: “The Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents, Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in 
New France, 1610-1791. The Original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, with 
English Translations and Notes; Illustrated by Portraits, Maps, and Fac- 
similes.” Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. Cleveland, Burrows Brothers, 1896-1901, Vols. I-LXXVI. 


* Cf. American Historical Review, October, 1901, “ The Jesuit Relations,” by 
Chas. W. Colby. 
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put rather to emphasize some of the more important religious 
ideas of the North American savages, and by the careful selec- 
tion and comparison of the testimonies of the missionaries, to 
produce in outline a synthesis of Indian belief in the super- 
natural. 

II. 


It is necessary, first of all, that we give the names of the 
Indian Tribes of whom we are to treat. Owing to the tendency 
of the Indians toward a nomadic life, the tribes and nations 
were always in a condition of instability and change. Long 
before Europeans came to America, a constant affiliation of 
tribes by intermarriage, by consolidation of parts of or even 
of whole conquered nations with the conquerors, had left the 
tribes in such a state, that it has always been impossible to fix 
the tribal boundaries with any degree of exactness."! 

When Jacques Cartier came to Montreal in 1535, he found a 
numerous population in possession; but we know that at the 
opening of the next century these people had disappeared, and 
were succeeded by another race, widely different in language 
and customs.'? Scholars conclude to-day that it is only on 
philological grounds that a division can be made at all, and even 
when this division is made it must needs be a general one.'® 
We will follow such a division in our study, not taking each 
clan, and giving its belief and practice in order, but rather 
exposing the concept which seems common to all clans of a 
tribe, mentioning as far as possible the names of the tribe or 
tribes holding a particular superstition. This is to avoid un- 
necessary repetition, which the similarity of the superstitions 
and myths of the clans would otherwise render inevitable. 

With the Southern Indians, occupying the country between 
the Tennessee River and the Gulf, the Appalachian Ranges and 
the Mississippi, our Relations have very little to do. The 
Natchez of Louisiana, while not overlooked, do not play an 
important part in the present study; for the missionaries have 
devoted but a small space to an account of their religious rites 
and ceremonies. Of the Winnebagoes, a branch of the Da- 

“ Thwaites, Introduction “ Jesuit Relations,” Vol. I, p. 9. 


* Parkman, “ The Jesuits of North America,” Introduction, p. i, Boston, 1867. 
* Thwaites, loc. cit., p. 9. 
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kotah or Sioux, among whom the Jesuits labored, and who 
resided at the time of the French occupation about Green Bay 
on Lake Michigan, we will treat here only briefly. 

The peoples chiefly dealt with in this paper are the Algon- 
kins, the Hurons, and the Iroquois. The Algonkins were the 
more numerous, occupying the greater portion of New France, 
from the ‘‘debateable’’ land of Kentucky northward to Hudson 
Bay, and from the Atlantic westward to the Mississippi. It is 
probable that at no time did they number over 90,000 souls, 
possibly never more than 50,000.14 The chief Algonkin tribes 
that came under Jesuit influence were the following: the 
Abenakis and Etchemins of Eastern Maine and New Bruns- 
wick; the Souriquois or Miemacs of Nova Scotia; between the 
St. Lawrence and the Hudson Bay, the Papinachois, Bethsa- 
mites and others included by the French under the general 
name of Montagnais; the Ottawas, Chippewas, Mascoutens, 
Sacs, Foxes, Pottawattomies, and the Illinois of the Upper 
Lakes; and around Lake St. John the tribes called Nation du 
Pore-Epie and Attigamégues. 

This great Algonkin family plays a most important part in 
early American history, because through their influence the 
French and English secured a strong foothold on our soil. 
They were an intensely warlike people, and their history 
abounds in great men. Under King Philip they waged bloody 
and relentless warfare against the Puritan; at the instigation 
of Pontiac they doomed to death every white trespasser on their 
domain ; led by Tecumseh and Black Hawk they emerged from 
mountain and forest to decide in pitched battles the supremacy 
of the Mississippi.1> To their tribe also belonged ‘‘ the Indian 
girl Pocahontas, who in the legend averted from the head of the 
white man the blow which rebounding swept away her father 
and all his tribe.’’1® But fierce and warlike as was this group, 
they were more genial than were the Iroquois, by whom they 
were surrounded, and by whom they were constantly harassed, 
and finally almost exterminated. 

The five principal Iroquois tribes were the Mohawks, 

* Thwaites, Introduction to “ Jesuit Relations,” Vol. I, p. 10. 

* Cf. “ The Myths of the New World,” by Daniel G. Brinton, 3d ed. (1896), 
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Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. This was a peo- 
ple, courageous and cruel, but of rare political sagacity. Their 


palisaded villages extended through central New York from 


the Hudson to the Genessee, south and east of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario; a geographical situation commanding as it did the 
waterways connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson and 
Ohio Rivers, which easily lent itself to their schemes for the 
subjugation of the neighboring tribes. Their organization and 
history are the best proof of Parkman’s statement, that they 
were examples of the ‘‘ highest elevation which man can reach 
without emerging from the primitive condition of hunter.’’ 
Historians have been seeking reasons for the failure of 
French colonization in the New World. ‘‘It has been sug- 
gested that the abandonment of America was the result of a 
profound French policy exercised with a view to effect the 
abasement of the traditional rival and enemy of France; that 
France foresaw that her retirement would give the colonists 
an opportunity to strike for independence, while England’s 
contemporary aggrandizement would be followed by the utter 
humiliation of a dismemberment of her empire.’"!7 Less com- 
plimentary to French astuteness and foresight, but nearer the 
truth, is the opinion that the overthrow of French domination 
on the eastern shores of America was brought about primarily 
through the hostility and implacable hatred of the Iroquois.'8 
The seeds of failure were planted when the founders of 
New France cultivated the exclusive friendship of the Hurons 
and Algonkins, and by making war on the Iroquois alienated 
from themselves these ‘‘ Romans of the New World.’’ The 
latter, though not over 17,000!® in number, became by their 
aggressiveness the scourge of both Indian and white. They 
were revengeful and merciless, and the missionaries met in 
them their greatest opponents; but admidst tortures, suffering 
and death, the ‘‘ Fathers ’’ were undaunted, and although they 
did not succeed in making a great number of converts among 
these people, they have won for themselves our lasting grati- 
tude, by preserving for us their studies on the worship of 
the Iroquois. 








* Encyc. Britt., article by Benson J. Lossing, s. v. “ United States.” 

** Thwaites, Introduction to “ Jesuit Relations,” Vol. I, p. 11, and Parkman, 
“Jesuits in North America,” p, 447. 
* This number is at best but probable, not fixed. 
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The Jesuits planted their earliest missions among the 
Hurons. Known also as Wyandots, these Indians were allied 
in origin and language to the Iroquois. Generally they were 
at war with them and were finally almost annihilated during 
the period of the Jesuit missions. They numbered between 
12,000 and 16,000 souls, and occupied a fairly well cultivated 
stretch of country between Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay on 
Lake Huron. Southwest of the Hurons were the Tionontates, 
called also Petuns, or Tobacco Nation, who were allies of the 
Hurons, among whom we venture to class them for the pur- 
poses of our study. It was among the Hurons that the princi- 
pal Jesuit Mission in the history of New France was estab- 
lished. These people were intelligent, and at first docile; 
henc, the Jesuits thought them more especially fitted for the 
acceptance of Christianity than the rude and nomadic Algon- 
kins, or the unbridled Iroquois. But while at first they 
seemed friendly to the missionaries, their savagery and super- 
stition soon awakened in them the seeds of opposition and 
hatred. The efforts of Father Brebeuf, Lallemant, Jogues 
and others were not crowned with the success at first expected, 
and the story of their labors and sufferings among these 
people, recounted with all modesty in the Relations, is almost 
unparalleled in history. 

Close contact and communication with the Algonkin, Huron 
and Iroquois tribes gave the Jesuits unequalled opportunities 
to observe and study at close range the religious beliefs of 
these savage peoples. Being men of trained intellect, the au- 
thors of the Relations recorded their observations with a clear- 
ness of expression and a simplicity of style, surprising under 
the circumstances. Only here and there does any crudity ap- 
pear in the narratives, which were often written in the midst 
of squalor and degradation, in suffering and persecution, or 
when their authors were tired and worn by hunger and 
exposure. 

In passing judgment on the value of the Relations, these cir- 
cumstances of their actual composition must not be disregarded. 
The object and the end for which they were written must like- 
wise be considered and given full weight by the critic. Here 
we shall not expect to find the well balanced history, the ex- 
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professo treatment, the joining of cause and effect; here can 
be looked for no attempt to explain and analyze social condi- 


_ tions, or to lift the veil that hides the future. These men were 


students of the soul, occupied with the things of God; they used 
those facts and conditions of this world with which the his- 
torian concerns himself only in so far as they aided in the 
regeneration of the souls that they had come so far and suffered 
so much to save. 

It is true that being students and men of thought, they 
could not fail to give their opinions and judgments on the 
strange conditions in which they found themselves, but this 
only secondarily, and in as much as it added to and was bound 
up with their main object. Thus, for instance, the physical 
aspects of the territory, which they explored from Acadia to 
Wisconsin, and from Hudson Bay to the Mississippi, assumed 
for them the proportions of a problem that had to be solved, 
a difficulty to be overcome, in spreading Christ’s Gospel. For 
this end they studied this region, and prepared their maps, 
thinking of the scientific value of their work, if they ever did 
think of it, only as something subservient to the spiritual vic- 
tories that were to crown their labors. 

Their appreciation of the character of the native Indians 
must be studied in the same way. Are we to accept Parkman’s 
view, that it is impossible to exaggerate their value as an 
authority for the condition and character of the primitive in- 
habitants of America,” or are we justified in going to the other 
extreme, and holding that the Jesuits never understood the 
Indian’s life, ambitions, or affections, because their training 
and experience had been such as to put them at a wrong focus, 
so that the subtler and nobler traits of the Indian character 
came to them broken and distorted through the prism of their 
Kuropean prejudices? 

Certainly the ideal Red Man, the hero of the romantic fiction 
of Cooper, does not appear in the Relations. In his stead, we 
have a more commonplace, squalid, dirty, cruel, licentious, and 
more often animal-like being, that repels and disgusts. If we 
allow for the natural tendency of these men, refined, cultured, 
and saintly as they were, to give vigorous expression to their 


» Parkman, op. cit., preface, p. vi. 
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horror for the degradation of the Indian, we see no reason to 
reverse Parkman’s opinion of their reliability. 

We must not look in the Relations for an account of the 
Indians, which shall be, from an ethnological and anthropo- 
logical point of view, scientifically correct. To-day, our 
knowledge of the Indian is necessarily clearer, in this respect; 
than was that of the missionaries, whose minds were affected 
by the scientific fallacies of the time. ‘‘But with what is 
known to-day, the photographic reports in the Relations help 
the student to an accurate picture of the untamed aborigine, 
and much that mystified the Fathers is now, by the aid of their 
careful journals, easily susceptible of explanation.’’?! 

Some of those who remember that the Relations were writ- 
ten with a set purpose, and must necessarily leave much unsaid, 
ask if these omissions ever constituted a ‘‘suppressio veri,’’ 
or even amount to a downright misrepresentation of facts. The 
most important alleged perversion of facts brought against the 
missionaries is, that they exaggerated the number of their con- 
verts. Thus, M. Sulte, author of a ‘‘ Histoire des Canadiens 
Francais, 1608-1880,’’ says that one of his friends has calcu- 
lated that the Jesuit Relations mention sixty thousand conver- 
sions among the Hurons, although at the time of their greatest 
power, these people never exceeded ten thousand.?? A strong 
feeling of dislike may be said to have inspired this charge. 
Personal bias has robbed it of the weight which it might other- 
wise have had. No impartial student doubts for an instant 
to-day, the absolute sincerity and honesty of these heroic mis- 
sionaries. Even if such an exaggeration were clearly proved, 
when we consider the circumstances fully, we could easily 
pardon a miscalculation written in the best of faith. It is by 
no means a settled fact that the Hurons never exceeded 10,000 
souls. To fix so absolutely the number of people, who even 
now are only distinguished from their neighbors by philological 
differences, apparent only to the trained scholar, might be ex- 
cusable in the missionaries; but in M. Sulte the same mistake 
‘vannot be so easily condoned. But the missionaries were not 


* Thwaites, Introduction to “ Jesuit Relations,” Vol. I, pp. 40 and 41. 
=“ Réponse aux Critiques,” p. 3. A pamphlet dated July 1, 1883, and quoted 
by Mr. C. W. Colby in American Historical Review, October, 1901. 
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agreed even on the numbers of the population of the Huron 
tribe. Lallemant at one time says there were 30,000 souls 
which were reduced to 10,000 by disease and other drains,?* 
while at another time he gives 12,000 as the number.** Later 
he writes that there were between 10,000 and 20,000 Huron 
Indians.2>. Father Claude Dablon far exceeds in his reckon- 
ing any of the estimates given by the other missionaries. He 
says that, in the country of the Hurons the population was 
more than 60,000. But he hastens to add that in this number 
are included the people of the Neutral and Tobacco nations.*® 
Father Le Jeune thought there were 30,000,277 and Brebeuf 
agreed with this estimate,?* while Le Mercier,”® Druillettes® 
and Etienne de Girault*! placed the number between 30,000 
and 35,000. This indefinite idea of the Huron population is 
evidently due to the fact, that the Jesuits, like modern scholars, 
realized the difficulty of fixing the outline of this constantly 
changing people. Because of this confusion, nothing was 
easier for the missionaries than to class among these people 
clans really distinct; thus, when speaking of their Huron con- 
verts they would include Indians of neighboring tribes who 
were in constant communication with, and often sojourned 
among, them for extended periods. It is then altogether arbi- 
trary for M. Sulte to assume for the Huron tribes a fixed num- 
ber, and upon finding that this number is only one-sixth of the 
amount of Huron converts, impugn the veracity of the Rela- 
tions. Even if he himself could prove that the Jesuits claimed 
such a number of converts; if he had not depended on ‘‘one of 
his friends’’ for his calculation, which was made in some 
mysterious manner known only to M. Sulte and his ‘‘friend’’: 
even then this evidence would only prove that the missionaries 
had unintentionally made a mistake easily explained under 
the cireumstances. We have no reason to believe, however, 
that the Jesuits claimed this enormous amount of converts 

* Relation 1639-40, ed. “ Jesuit Relations,” Vol. 17, p. 223. 

* Relation 1640, Vol. 19, p. 127. 

* Relation 1645-6, Vol. 28, p. 67. 

** Relation 1671-72, Vol. 56, p. 267. 

* Relation 1634, Vol. 6, p. 59. 

* Relation 1635, Vol. 8, p. 115. 

* Relation 1652-3, Vol. 40, p. 223. 


” Relation 1657-8, Vol. 44, p. 249. 
=< A History of the Years 1747 to 1764,” Vol. 70, p. 205. 
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among the Huron tribes, or anything approaching such a num- 
ber. The general expression of the Relations, on the contrary, 
is evidence that they deplored the lack of converts.*? Father 
Garnier mentions two villages in which there were many Chris- 
tians,** and Father Bressani claimed that ‘‘it would require a 
whole book to relate here the rare and remarkable conversions 
which occurred in the space of sixteen years,’’** but neither of 
these, it is unnecessary to say, believed that even a great part 
of the Huron Nation was converted. We have a letter written 
by Father La Richardie (June 21, 1741), which states that 
‘‘not even one person in the whole nation remained obdu- 
rate.’’°> This does not mean that the entire Huron family 
had been converted to the Catholic faith; for, as was well 
known both to the writer, and to him to whom the letter was 
sent, the Huron nation on being expelled from their country 
by the Iroquois in 1650, split into a number of bands. One of 
these groups went with Cadillac when he founded Detroit in 
1701, and settled near that town. ‘‘They remained without a 
missionary until 1728 when La Richardie was sent to them.’”*® 
How M. Sulte’s ‘‘friend’’ evolved his conclusion may be very 
interesting, but since it is not born out by fact, it should be 
valued at its real worth. This attempt ‘‘to poison the wells,’’ 
is not an isolated one, but finds many a counterpart, from 
Arnauld to a recent writer in one of our magazines.** The 
latter tells us that: ‘‘It is not enough to urge as Father Roche- 
monteix does, the high character of their authors. <A long 
experience proves the willingness of the Religious to cut sharp 
corners when the interests of their order or of their cause are 
at stake. Whether it be called self-deception, or whether one 
harbors the design of conveying the wrong impression, the 
result is the same.’’ Such assertions founded in many cases 
on dislike or prejudice, have not deterred scholars from ap- 
preciating highly the value and reliability of the Relations. 
Bancroft and Sparks in using them impartially have stamped 
upon them the seal of their approval. Parkman’s words 
~ ®Cf, Relation 1642-43, of Barthélémy Vimont, Vol. 25, p. 48. : 
* Relation 1642-44, Vol. 25, p. 85. 

* Relation 1633, Vol. 39, p. 143. 

* Relation, Vol. 69, p. 53. 


* Relation, Vol. 69, p. 285 (note by Thwaites). 
*C. W. Colby, American Historical Review, “ The Jesuit Relations.” 
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are proof that he held them in high esteem. He says: 
‘“The closest examination has left me no doubt that these mis- 
sionaries wrote in perfect good faith, and that the relations 
hold a high place as authentic and trustworthy documents.’’** 
The works of Dr. Shea and Dr. O’Callaghan bear similar evi- 
dence to the reliability of the Relations. 

With such testimony as this we can enter upon the study 
of the religions of the Indian tribes, confident that in the Rela- 
tions we have not only the most available but very probably 
the most reliable sources of information. 


IIT. 


The religion of the Indians appeared at first as something 
very vague, and indefinite to the Jesuit missionaries. This is 
not surprising, for they came speaking a new language, with 
centuries of civilization and culture behind them, to a rude 
people of whom they knew almost nothing; in addition to the 
material hardships of their surroundings, they had to contend 
with the characteristic taciturnity and secretiveness of the 
Indian. 

Father Jouvency, one of the earlier missionaries, was much 
impressed with what he considered the vagueness of the Indian 
religion. He said they believed that ‘‘some deity exists, but 
with no definite character or regular code of worship.’’*® This 
lack of a system of worship, however, never led the mission- 
aries to believe that the Indians were without some concept of 
deity. ‘‘They have no form of divine worship, nor any kind 
of prayers. They believe, however, that there is one who made 
all, but they do not render him any homage.’”?° 

While denying the existence of a definite form of worship 
among the Indians, we must not suppose that the Jesuits over- 
looked the more salient features of the Indian cults, some of 
which they described, even while affirming the absence of re- 
ligious forms. This apparent contradiction disappears when 
we remember that the missionaries used their own religious 
concept as a norm. 

8 Parkman, op. cit. preface, p.vi/ t—S~S 

®* Relation 1610-1613, Vol. 1, p. 287. 


“Relations,” Vol. 4, p. 203. This is a statement of Father Lallemant con- 
cerning the Indians he met at Quebec. He mentions no particular tribe. 
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To men who had lived among a people, where religion was 
highly developed in dogma and ritual, and had penetrated even 
into the statecraft of the country, the rude attempts of the 
savages to worship their gods could easily appear as no re- 
ligion at all. We must be prepared to meet this prejudice. 

When they first came to New France, their ignorance of 
the Indian language, character, and customs prevented the 
missionaries from acquiring a satisfactory knowledge of Indian 
belief. They classed all the practices that came under their 
notice as superstitions, tricks, and devil-worship.*! It is in 
their narrations of these ‘‘superstitions’’ that they have given 
us the great mass of facts from which we shall try to outline 
the idea of God among the Hurons, Algonkins, and Iroquois 
peoples. 

All the relations testify to the existence among all these 
tribes of a belief in a multitude of superior beings, who ruled 
the destinies of men, conferred material rewards upon the 
brave in this life and in the next, and could be conciliated by 
prayer and sacrifice. These beings were called Manitous by 
the Algonkins, and Okis by the Hurons and Iroquois. They 
applied these names to all natures superior to man. Father 
Le Jeune’s testimony on this point concerning the belief of the 
Algonkins and kindred tribes is applicable to all. He tells 
us, that when he told them of God and the Devil, the Indians 
declared that God was the good Manitou and the Devil the bad 
Manitou.*? 

This gave rise to the idea in the minds of the missionaries, 
of a dualistic principle of good and evil in the Indian belief. 
The good Manitou made the land, produced the animals, and 
all other things for the benefit of the Indian.‘ ‘‘They (the 
Montagnais) recognize (also) a Manitou, whom we may call 
the Devil. They regard him as the origin of evil; it is true, 
they do not attribute great malice to the Manitou, but to his 
wife, who is a real she-devil. The husband does not hate men. 
He is only present in wars and combats, and all those whom 
he looks upon are protected, the others are killed. As to the 


““ Jesuit Relations,” Vol. 2, p. 75. Father Biard in Relations of 1612 and 
1611-1616, Vol. 3, p. 131. 
“ Relation 1637, Vol. 12, p. 7. 
“Le Jeune, Relation 1636, Vol. 9, p. 125. 
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wife of the Manitou, she is the cause of all diseases which are 
in the world: she feeds upon their flesh, gnawing them upon 
the inside, which causes them to become emaciated in their 
illness. She has a robe made of the most beautiful hair of the 
men and women whom she has killed; she sometimes appears 
like a fire; she can be heard roaring like a flame, but her lan- 
guage cannot be understood.’’** 

Father Jouvency, an earlier missionary, says ‘‘this evil 
Manitou was the enemy of the human race, who exhorts from 
some people divine honors and sacrifices.’**® Since this Mani- 
tou was so powerful, it was natural that fear should prompt the 
Indians to conciliate, and win his or her favor by sacrifices and 
offerings. The missionaries saw here a species of devil- 
worship, but that there really was such a worship is improb- 
able. The Indian’s evil Manitou, on the evidence of the 
Jesuits themselves, does not seem to correspond to the Chris- 
tian idea of the devil, and hence must be qualified. It is true, 
that the tribes always applied the term good to the Manitou, 
who favored them, and evil to the hostile spirit, but it must not 
be supposed that they considered them as two distinct person- 
alities, eternally opposed in constant warfare. 

There was no spirit among them thought to be continually 
good, and likewise none was supposed to be unalterably evil.*® 
At times it would seem that both happiness and misfortune are 
ascribed to a single personality. Thus the ‘‘ Master of Life,’’ 
who was generally considered good by all the tribes, is called 
at one time Manitou without any qualification,** while among. 
the Montagnais, we find the Spirit who caused death designated 
by the same unqualified title.** We should not, however, insist 
too much on this identity of person, for though at times there 
seems to be a mutual participation of qualities, the evidence is 
too uncertain to prove that they united the good and evil Mani- 
tous in one person. 

As we have already seen, Father Le Jeune, in his Relation 
of 1634, gives evidence that among the Montagnais the wife of 

“Relation 1634, Vol. 6, pp. 115 and 175. 

“Vol. 1, p. 287, Relation 1613. 

“Cf. Brinton, “ Myths of the New World,” p. 75 et sqq. 


“Relation 1637, Vol. 11, p. 113. 
“Relation 1702-12, Vol. 66, p. 235. 
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the Manitou is regarded as the ‘‘evil spirit.’”? This does away 
with their identity among these people, who could not have 
confounded the Manitou with his wife. However, even admit- 
ting that the Indians considered certain spirits as unfavorable, 
we should not call these spirits devils, as did the missionaries, 
Their idea of the wicked Manitou was totally different from 
the Christian notion of evil spirits, and though they afterwards 
came to use the word ‘‘evil’’ in connection with the Manitou, 
they never believed this Manitou was totally evil. Wrathful 
and vengeful this spirit could be and usually was, but in all 
eases the capability and actual accomplishment of good are 
always in evidence. Thus among the Algonkins, the wicked 
wife of the Manitou appears as the enemy of men.*® She is 
hated by a mythical being who, although strongly tempted to 
kill her, is loath to do so, for the Sun is her heart, and her 
death would bring eternal night upon the earth. ‘‘Sometimes, 
the man getting angry with her, threatens her with death, her 
heart trembles, and grows feeble, and it is at such a time, they 
say, that we see the sun eclipsed.’”° 

This wicked wife of the Manitou causes death, but her 
heart, being the sun, is kind and good, for the Indians believed 
that the Sun, which shone on the fields and made the maize, 
was a benignant deity. 

Since this wicked Manitou was considered beneficent in 
some respects, it cannot be said that in offering sacrifices to 
her, they did so to honor her inasmuch she was evil. They 
sought rather to appeal to the better side of her nature, and 
their prayers and sacrifices were made with this object in view. 
These sacrifices appeared abominable to the Jesuits, who 
thought that only the devil could inspire them, hence their 
firm conviction that the Indians worshipped the devil. Their 
frequent use of the word ‘‘devil’’ in connection with the 
‘‘Evil Manitou’’ had the effect of supplying the Indians with 
a new appellation for this deity. Thus, when Le Jeune told 
the Montagnais, that he was not afraid of the devil, and if they 
believed in God, the devil would flee from them, they expressed 
great astonishment; and, he says, that they threw some eels 


* Relation 1637, of Father Le Jeune, Vol. 12, p. 311. 
© Ibid. 
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into the fire. He asked them the meaning of this. ‘‘Keep 


still,’’ they replied, ‘‘we are giving the devil something to eat, 
so that he will not harm us.! Here it is quite evident that 
the Indians borrowed the term without understanding its 
Christian meaning. 

The number of Manitous among the Algonkins, and Okis 
among the Hurons and Iroquois, was unlimited. According to 
Le Jeune, the word Manitou signified anything ‘‘above human 
nature’’;°? hence all their deities were designated by this 
generic name. ‘These beings were sometimes benignant, some- 
times malevolent; some were localized in streams, rocks, moun- 
tains, or the sky, while others had but vague, indefinite attri- 
butes, and were attached to no definite locality. 

{ach Indian had its tutelary Manitou or Oki which he hon- 
ored and ‘‘loved as his own body.’** He came into possession 
of this guardian spirit by means of revelation made to him in 
dreams. Father Rale, speaking of the Ottawas, tells us how 
these revelations were made.®* ‘‘When a savage wishes to 
take to himself a Manitou, the first animal that appears to his 
imagination during sleep is generally the one upon which his 
choice falls. He kills an animal of the kind, and puts its skin 
—or its feathers, if it be a bird—in the most conspicuous part 
of his cabin; he makes a feast in its honor, during which he 
addresses it in the most respectful terms and, thereafter, this 
is recognized as his Manitou.’’ 

Every man or woman might possess such a spirit. The 
material object whose form the spirit assumed, became at once 
the emblem of the Manitou, was pictured on the Indian’s shield 
and other weapons, was tatooed on his body, and at times be- 
came his designation. In some cases the Manitou was chosen 
when the child was ten years of age, in others the choice was 
made at the beginning of manhood and womanhood; in all 
cases the dream was preceded and superinduced by a fast. 
In this way the Indians felt they were always under the care 
of their Manitous. But the union between the spirit-world and 
men was more pronounced in some cases than in others. Father 

"Relation 1634, Vol. 7, p. 87. 

* Relation 1633, Vol. 5, p. 257. 


* Relation 1642-43, Vol. 24, p. 251. 
“Relation 1726, Vol. 67, pp. 159-161. 
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Paul Ragueneau says the Hurons*® believe, that some more 
enlightened than the common obtained such piercing sight that 
they see wonders in the future. They say this piercing sight 
is given them by an Oki, a powerful genius who enters their 
bodies or who appears to them in their dreams, or immediately 
on their awakening, and shows them these wonders. Some say 
that the genius appears to them in the form of an eagle; others 
say they ‘‘see him in that of a raven and in a thousand other 
shapes, each according to his faney.’’ Although all do not 
receive this gift of ‘‘piercing sight’’ in their dreams, some 
benefit always results from these ‘‘visions of the night.’’ Be- 
sides securing the protection of the powerful deity who thus 
manifests himself to them, they believe that success in their 
hunting and power over their enemies are now assured to 
them.®® 

The Manitou or Oki, which each Indian sees in his sleep, 
may appear as an animal or even as an inanimate object, 
‘This animal or object was called by the Indian his totem. 
Besides this personal or individual totem there were also sex 
and clan totems. How the totem came to be attached to a par- 
ticular sex or clan the Relations do not inform us. It may be 
that the totem of some chief was transferred to the clan or that 
the totems of a majority, or even of a great number of the 
tribe, might become a common totem, but this is merest con- 
jecture. 

On the exact nature and effects of this phase of Indian 
religious and social economy, the Relations are appealed to with 
equal result. That the Jesuits did not fully comprehend it is 
evident from their meagre accounts. A late writer has said 
that ‘‘even the current conception of Totemism stand in need 
of serious modification, and that up to the present time our 
study of it has not been deep or comprehensive enough to 
enable us to do more than formulate a merely provisional or 
very general definition of it.’* The same writer tells us that 


® Relation 1648-49, Vol. 33, p. 193. 

* Relation of Le Jeune 1637, Vol. 13, p. 13. 

* The origin of this word is not known with certainty. Mr, J. G. Frazer 
(s. v. “ Totemism” in Encye. Brit.) says it is derived from an Ojibway (Chip- 
peway) word. : 

%® Cf. “ Proceedings and Translations of the Royal Society of Canada,” See- 
ond Series, Vol. VII, “ Totemism” by Mr. Charles Hill-Tout. 
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since the publication of Mr. J. G. Frazer’s work on ‘‘'Totem- 
ism’’ (Edinburgh, 1889) new evidence has been gathered, espe- 
cially in Australia, which shows that it (Totemism) is not that 
ideal and exact social religious system of savage regimentation 
which some writers have endeavored to make it; that there are 
indeed scarcely any social phenomena more difficult to bring 
under rule and precise definition than this same Totemism.’’®® 

In nearly all cases the clan totem was an animal, ‘‘after 
whom,’’ according to Brinton, ‘‘the clan or gens was named, 
and from which the mythic philosophy assumed that it was 
genealogically descended.’”® But although in the ‘‘mythic 
philosophy’’ the Indians seemed to claim descent from their 
animal totem, we have no reason to conclude that they actually 
believed they were descended from an animal. Mr. Brinton 
believed that no tribe had a ‘‘tradition whose real purport was 
that man came by natural processes of descent’’ from an animal 
ancestor. This is especially true of the tribes of which we are 
speaking. 

We have seen that the totem assumed different shapes, at 
one time being a material, at another an animate object, ac- 
cording as the Indian dreamed of one or the other. In many, 
if not most cases, an animal appeared to the dreamer and 
henceforth became his totem and an object of worship. From 
this source seems to have come the animal worship which was 
widespread among our tribes. 

The Indians at Green Bay, according to Father Nouvel, 
believed that ‘‘each species of animals, fishes and birds, has a 
special genius, who cares for it. Therefore, just as the Egyp- 
tians offered rats and mice on their altars, so these people 
cherish a special regard for these animals, as was illustrated 
in the case of a mouse that we had caught and thrown out 
doors; for a girl having snatched it up, and being inclined to 
eat it, her father first took the mouse, and bestowed a thousand 
caresses upon it. Upon our asking him why he treated it thus, 
‘Because,’ said he, ‘I wish to propitiate the genius that cares 
for mice, in order that so unusual a dish may not hurt my 
daughter.’ ’’6 


“Ibid. 
© Brinton, op. cit., p. 121. 
* Relation 1671-72, Vol. 56, pp. 125-7. 
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Here we have a good idea of the Indians’ regard for the 
animal, which he has marked out for special honor. That he 
did not look upon this insignificant animal as a Manitou, is 
quite evident from this testimony of Father Nouvel. The 
latter also tells us that these Indians pay far more respect to 
the genii of some animals than to others. ‘‘It passes all be- 
lief,’’? he says, ‘‘what veneration they have for the Bear, for 
after killing one in hunting they are wont to hold a solemn 
feast over it, with very special ceremonies. Carefully saving 
the animal’s head, they paint it with the finest colors they can 
find; and during the feast they place it in an elevated position, 
to receive the worship of all the guests.’’®? 

The distinction between the animal and the spirit dwelling 
in the animal, was clearly marked among the Ottawa Indians. 
Father Rale says,** that ‘‘as they know hardly anything but 
the animals with which they live in the forests, they imagine 
that there is in these animals or rather in their skins or in 
their plumage, a sort of spirit who rules all things, and who 
is the master of life and death. According to them, there are 
Manitous common to the whole tribe, and there are special ones 
for each person. ‘‘Oussakita, they say is the great Manitou of 
all the animals that move on the earth or fly in the air. He it 
is who rules them; therefore, when they go to the hunt, they 
offer to him tobacco, powder, and lead, and also well prepared 
skins. These articles they fasten to the end of a pole, and 
raising it on high, they say to him: ‘Oussakita, we give thee 
something to smoke, we offer thee something for killing ani- 
mals. Deign to accept these presents, and do not permit the 
animals to escape our arrows—grant that we may kill the 
fattest ones, so that our children may not lack clothing and 
food.’ ’’ 

This was the common belief of all the tribes in New France. 
The worship given apparently to the animal was in reality 
offered to the Manitou, who had taken the animal for his dwell- 
ing. They did not hesitate to kill this animal, as Father Rale 
says, and surely if they believed it was a god, fear and rever- 
ence would not suffer them to offer him such an indignity. 


* Tbid. 
* Relation 1726, Vol. 67, pp. 159-161. 
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This distinction between the animal and the indwelling 
Manitou is insisted on by Mr. Brinton. He sees, however, 


‘something unworthy in this form of worship, and attempts an 


explanation of its origin which he says is ‘‘least degrading to 
the human race.’’* His explanation is the following. Man 
being always matched against the wild creatures of the woods, 
‘so superior to him in their dumb certainty of instinct, their 
swift motions, ete.,’’ came to think, that they were superior in 
intelligence to himself. ‘‘They did not mind the darkness so 
terrible to him, but through the night called one to the other in 
a tongue, whose meaning he could not fathom, but which he 
doubted not was as full of purport as his own... . He doubted 
not that once upon a time-he had possessed their instinct, they 
his language, but that some necromantic spell had been flung 
on them both to keep them asunder. None but a potent sor- 
eerer could break this charm, but such an one could understand 
the chants of birds and the howls of savage beasts, and on occa- 
sion could transform himself into one or another animal, and 
course the forest, the air, or the waters as he saw fit. There- 
fore, it was not the beast that he worshipped, but that shade of 
the omnipotent deity which he thought he perceived under its 
form.’’ 

Dr. Brinton goes on to say that two subdivision of the ani- 
mal kingdom entered in a special way into the myths of every 
nation on the globe; they are the Bird and the Serpent. These 
are preéminent because of the ‘‘facility with which their pe- 
culiarities offered sensuous images, under which to convey the 
idea ever present in the soul of man, ever striving at articulate 
expression. ’’65 

This explanation coming from a scholar like Mr. Brinton, 
is worthy of our closest attention. It is only conjectural, how- 
ever, and he does not claim for it any authority other than his 
own. He does not believe that he can trace ‘‘early faiths to 
animal worship,’’** but thinks that this particular form of 
worship is but one form chosen by the ‘‘infinite power’’ among 
many others. His explanation, therefore, only accounts for 


“Brinton, op. cit., p. 122. 
* Tbid., p. 123. 
Ibid... p;, 121. 
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animal worship, and not for the religious idea in the savage 
mind, which precedes all forms of worship. ‘ 
It seems to me, that from the accounts of the Jesuits them- | villa 


selves we can derive a simpler explanation of the origin of and 
this form of worship. We have already given evidence of the Sup: 
process by which the Indian youth and maiden came to acquire 4 Fra 
an animal totem. The first animal appearing in the dreamful b “emmy 
sleep of the fasting subject became his or her totem, and there- | heig 
after an object of worship. How the Indians came to believe a be 
that the Manitou appeared to them in sleep, we do not know. for 
It is enough that we know the Manitou existed in their belief, witl 
and that they thought he would manifest himself to them in a Am 
dream. is y 
That animals would play a very prominent part in these the 
dreams is to be expected. The wild life of the Indians brought to ] 
them in close contact with the animal world. We have already t it n 
heard Father Rale’s statement that they knew ‘‘hardly any- : the 
thing, but the animals with which they lived in the forests.’’ at 
Their livelihood depended on the animals they caught in a tha 
hunt, so that as we have already seen success in the chase was a sav 
ever foremost in their thoughts, also the chief motive of their : oth 
prayers. Hence, nothing is more natural than that the sleeper pre 
should dream of what played so important a part and was so dey 
indispensable in his life. rl off 
The animal last seen in the woods, or the one most com- no’ 
monly met with, or the one of which they had been speaking : So 
while awake, or the one usually used as food, would be the cal 
most likely, for the best of physical reasons, to appear in the me 
dream, and thereafter become an object of worship as the em- sli 
bodiment of a Manitou. This seems to be a probable explana- 20 
tion of the widespread animal worship among all our Indian ho 
tribes. bo 
Animal worship was not the only form of worship among he 
the Indians of New France. An unlimited number of inani- vii 
mate objects were considered sacred by the savages, because is 
in them some Manitou was supposed to dwell. The stone, the 
tree, brook, lake, and ocean—all had their indwelling Manit- ‘ 


ous. There is a Manitou in the wind, the sky, the sun, and 
stars. 
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IV. 


It was a common custom among our tribes to set up in their 
villages some material object which they honored by prayer 
and sacrifice. The Upper Algonkin Indians around Lake 
Superior practised a form of ‘‘idolatry’’ according to Father 
Francois Le Mercier, one of the missionaries.°* He writes: 
“They have a grotesque image of black bronze, one foot in 
height, which was found in the country, and to which they gave 
a beard like that of a European.—There are certain fixed days 
for honoring the statue with feasts, games, dances, and even 
with prayers which are addressed to it with divers ceremonies. 
Among these, there is one which, although ridiculous in itself, 
is yet remarkable in that it embraces a kind of sacrifice. All 
the men, one after another, approach the statue and, in order 
to pay it homage with their tobacco, offer it their pipes that 
it may smoke; but as the idol cannot avail itself of the offer 
they smoke in its stead, blowing in to its face the tobacco smoke 
which they have in their mouths.’’ Father Allouez believed 
that the Outaouacs were also idolatrous.®* ‘‘I have seen,’’ he 
says, ‘‘an idol set up in the middle of a village, and to it among 
other presents ten dogs were offered in sacrifice, in order to 
prevail on this false god to send elsewhere the disease that was 
depopulating the village. Every one went daily to make his 
offering to this idol according to his needs.’’ These idols are 
nothing more than the totem of the tribe or the individual. 
Some of the missionaries called idols even the small stones 
carried by the Indians. Father Allouez says® that a young 
man ‘‘possessed a stone idol—which, however, had not the 
slightest resemblance to the human form. Still, it was his 
god; he offered it tobacco to smoke, dedicated his feasts in its 
honor, adorned it with porcelain; he kissed and caressed it and 
bore it along with pomp, assuming an air of intrepidity when 
he had it on his back.’? That here we have a worship of this 
material object coupled with the belief that it was really a god 
is not more likely than that the animal was worshipped itself 

my elation 1664-1665, Vol. —, pp. 241-3, and Relation 1666-1667, Vol. 51, 
p. 21. 


* Relation 1666-67, Vol. 50, p. 87. 
© Relation 1672-73, Vol. 57, p. 277. 
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and not the spirit dwelling in it. The Relations give us but 
one example of an attempt to represent the god in the material 
object. But even in this example given by Father Le Mercier, 
which I have quoted above, we are not told by the missionary 
whether the Indians had formed the image with their own 
hands. In fact he says that they found ‘‘the grotesque image’’ 
he speaks of and it is probable that its fancied resemblance to 
the human form caused them to believe that it was a fit dwell- 
ing for the Manitou, whom they worshipped in it. Many other 
examples of this nature could be adduced to show the belief of 
the Indians in the presence of the Manitou in material objects. 
No tribe in New France was without such a belief. 

With this idea of a superior nature indwelling in animate 
and inanimate nature, coming into such close and intimate 
union with men, we are not surprised to find among these 
people a strong desire to propitiate and appease these powers. 
We have already given some examples of Indian sacrifices, 
which, with the following, will show how widespread the sacri- 
ficial idea was among our tribes. é 

The Huron Indians were accustomed to offer tobacco to the 


Sky with this prayer: ‘‘Listen, O Sky, taste my tobacco; have 
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pity on us. Father Lallemant, who gives us this prayer, 
has many other examples of tobacco-offering among these 
people.“ That the Ottawas had this custom is attested by 
Father Le Mercier’? and Father Allouez. The latter, on in- 
forming an Indian that bleeding would be efficacious in the 
treatment of his sick parents, tells us how his information was 
received by the savage.** ‘‘The poor man took some pow- 
dered tobacco, and sprinkled it completely over my gown say- 
ing to me ‘Thou art a spirit; come now, restore these sick 
people to health: I offer thee tobacco in sacrifice.’ ‘What art 
thou doing, my brother,’ I said, ‘I am nothing, but He who 
made all things is the Master of our lives, while I am but his 
servant.’ ‘Well then,’ he rejoined, scattering some tobacco on 
the ground, and raising his eyes on high, ‘to thee then who 
madest heaven and earth, I offer this tobacco, give these sick 
people health.’ ’’ 


Relation 1642, Vol. 55, p. 23. 

™ Relation 1643-44, Vol. 26, p. 311. 
* Relation 1666-67, Vol. 50, p. 265. 
* Relation 1666-67, Vol. 51, pp. 43-47. 
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The Iroquois also offered tobacco in their sacrifices, accord- 
ing to Father Bruyas,"* and Father Le Petit, in his description 
of the Natchez tells, that it was common among these southern 
people.® The Jesuits seem to have found no tribe, in which 
the gods were averse to the tobacco-offering. Because of the 
partiality of the Manitous for this form of sacrifice, we find 
the pipe or calumet figuring very prominently in the Indian 
worship. 

Father Marquette, in the narration of his experiences, dur- 
ing his first voyage, in which he and Joliet discovered the 
Mississippi River, has left us a good account of the calumet.”® 
He says: ‘‘ There is nothing more mysterious or more respected 
among them. Less honor is paid to the crown and sceptres of 
kings than the savages bestow upon this. It seems to be the 
god of peace and war, the arbiter of life and death. It has to 
be carried upon one’s person and displayed to enable one to 
walk safely through the midst of enemies—who in the hottest 
of the fight lay down their arms when it is shown... . They 
have a great regard for it, because they look upon it as the 
calumet of the Sun, and in fact, they offer it to the latter to 
smoke when they wish to obtain a calm, ete. ... The Calumet 
Dance, which is very famous among these peoples, is performed 
solely for important reasons, sometimes to strengthen peace, or 
to unite themselves for some great war; at other times for 
public rejoicing. In winter the ceremony takes place in a 
cabin, in summer in the open fields. When the spot is selected, 
it is completely surrounded by trees, so that all may sit in the 
shade afforded by their leaves. A large mat of rushes is 
spread in the middle of the place, and serves as a carpet, upon 
which to place with honor the god of the person who gives the 
dance; for each has his own god which they call their Manitou. 
Near this Manitou and at its right is placed the calumet, in 
honor of which the feast is given; and all around it a sort of 
trophy is made, and the weapons used by the warriors of these 
nations are spread. Each one salutes this Manitou. This he 
does by imbibing the smoke, and blowing it from his mouth 
upon the Manitou as if offering to it incense.”’ 


* Relation 1672-73, Vol. 57, p. 147. 
* Relation 1720-36, Vol. 68, p. 43. 
* Relation 1673-1677, Vol. 59, pp. 133-135. 
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Besides tobacco, we find that other gifts were thought to 
be agreeable to the gods. Father Le Jeune tells us, that the 
Montagnais used to throw grease into the fire, accompanying 
the offering with these words: Papeouekon Papeouwekon— 
‘‘make us find something to eat, make us find something to 
oot.*** 
Food-offerings were also quite common. Fathers Lalle. 
mant*® and Ragueneau*® have left us accounts of such sacri- 
fices among the Hurons. Animals because of their value, were 
thought to be especially efficacious in securing the good will 
and protection of the gods. The latter were thought to have 
the same appetites as men. Father Jogues says the Iroquois 
were accustomed to offer their ‘‘demon’’ the animals taken 
in the chase, saying :8° ‘‘We offer thee this flesh, and prepare 
for thee a feast with it, that thou mayst eat of it, and show us 
where are the stags, and send them into our snares.”’ 
Among all the tribes, the dog-sacrifice was common, and 
was always considered a special mark of homage, the dog being 
valued highly by the Indians, and being the piéce de résistance 
at all important feasts. The Algonkins, according to Father 
Le Jeune, made feasts of dogs to effect cures,*! and Father 
Lallemant found a similar custom among the Hurons.82 When 
a storm arose on their Lake, the Ottawa Indians thought the 
surest way to appease the angry spirit of the waters was to 
throw overboard from their canoes a live dog. Father Allouez 
says, that on these occasions they accompanied the offering 
with this command, ‘‘Keep quiet, that is to appease thee.’’s* 
Among the Iroquois Father Bruyas found the same custom.*4 
Other animals were used, and were thought to have great 
value in the estimation of the gods. 

But the most efficacious were human sacrifices; these, espe- 
cially among the Iroquois, were not rare. The latter, we are 
told by Father Le Jeune, ‘‘sometimes take a new-born child, 


* Relation 1634, Vol. 6, pp. 173 and 205, 
Hurons ef. Relation 1653, Vol. 39, p. 13. 

*® Relation 1639, Vol. 17, p. 209. 
* Relation 1647-1648, Vol. 33, p. 227. 
® Bressani’s Relation 1635, Vol. 39, p. 207. 
* Relation 1637, Vol. 13, p. 31. 
* Relation 1639, Vol. 17, p. 211. 
* Relation 1666-67, Vol. 50, p. 265. 
“Relation 1672-73, Vol. 57, p. 147, and Relation 1689-95, Vol. 64, pp. 187-189. 
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stick arrows into it, and throw it into the fire. When the flesh 
is consumed, they take the bones and crumble them to a pow- 
der; and when they intend to go to war, they swallow a little 
of this powder, believing that this beverage increases their 
courage. They also use these ashes for their charms and super- 
stitions. 'The mother who gives her child for this abominable 
sacrifice is rewarded with some valuable present.’’>® 

Father Jogues, before he fell beneath the tomahawk of the 
eruel Iroquois, had more than once been chosen by these In- 
dians as a victim for sacrifice. They believed that the souls of 
their dead would be comforted and assisted by a companion or 
servant, in their journey to the land of souls.*® 

The following account of a human sacrifice given by Father 
Jogues, is illustrative of the belief among all our Indians that 
the Manitous are always appeased by the sacrifice of cap- 
tives.87 Some warriors, supposed to have been lost, had un- 
expectedly returned to an Iroquois village, with twenty-nine 
prisoners. ‘The latter ‘‘were of a nation that had never waged 
war with them and, nevertheless, they were treated as is usual 
in the case of the fiercest enemies—with beatings, mutilations 
of the fingers, fire, and the most cruel outrages, ete. ... But 
what they did at Pentecost is horrible. They brought three 
women from the same nation, with their little children, and 
received them naked, with heavy blows of sticks. They cut off 
their fingers, and after having roasted one of them over her 
entire body, they threw her still alive into a great fire, to make 
her die therein—an act uncommon even there. And as often 
as they applied the fire to that unhappy one with torches and 
burning brands, an old man cried in a loud voice, ‘ Aireskoi,$8 
we sacrifice to thee this victim, that thou mayst satisfy thyself 
with her flesh, and give us victory over our enemies.’ ”’ 

We have seen that in the selection of their Manitou the 
Indians trust implicitly to their dreams, believing that they are 
bound to fulfill any obligation thus revealed to them. The 
Hurons carried this superstition even to the point of offering 


** Relation 1640, Vol. 19, p. 71. 
“ * Relation 1647, Vol. 31, p. 85. Bressani’s Relation 1653, Vol. 39, pp. 13, 
217-219, 

“Ibid., pp. 219-220. 

© This Manitou will be discussed a little farther on. 
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human sacrifice to the god who had appeared to them in sleep. 
The following graphic narrative of Father Jean de Quens will 
illustrate this point.8® ‘‘One of them (the Hurons) having 
dreamed that he gave a feast of human flesh, invited all the 
chief men of the country to his cabin to hear a matter of im- 
portance. When they had assembled, he told them that he was 
ruined, as he had had a dream impossible of fulfillment; that 
his ruin would entail that of the whole nation; and that a uni- 
versal overthrow and destruction of the earth was to be ex- 
pected. He asked them to guess his dream. All struck wide 
of the mark until one man suspecting the truth said to him, 
‘Thou wishest to give a feast of human flesh. Here, take my 
brother; I place him in thy hands to be cut up on the spot, and 
put into the kettle.’ 

‘*All present were seized with fright except the dreamer, 
who replied that his dream required a woman. Superstition 
went so far that they adorned a girl with all the riches of the 
country—just as the victims of old were decked for immola- 
tion; and that poor innocent, not knowing why she was made 
to look so pretty, was actually led to the place appointed for 
the sacrifice. All the people attended to witness so strange a 
spectacle. The guests took their place, and the public victim 
was led into the middle of the circle. She was delivered to 
the sacrificer, who was the very one for whom the sacrifice was 
to be made. He took her, they watched his actions and pitied 
that innocent girl, but when they thought him about to deal 
the death blow, he cried out, ‘I am satisfied, my dream requires 
nothing further.’ ’’ 

That the Indians had a distinct notion of sacrifice is incon- 
testable from the evidence here set forth. The object offered 
in most cases is a valuable one from their point of view, and 
hence worthy. In the human sacrifices they rendered up their 
highest gift. The benefits sought, it is true, by these sacrifices 
never transcended the material, but in them the ethical element 
cannot be said to be entirely lacking. This is especially true 
of the last example given, which bears a striking resemblance 
to the attempted sacrifice of Abraham in the Old Testament. 
Here we have, first of all, the absolute submission to the will 


* Relation 1655-1656, Vol. 42, pp. 15-155. _ 
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of the Manitou, who being Master of their Lives has but to 
speak, and they render unto him that which he demands. 
Here, too, is the strong bond that unites men of the same tribe 
to one another, and to their common totem deity. Before this 
loyalty to their totem and to the tribe, not even natural affection 
is to be preferred; brother must sacrifice brother, a parent 
must even surrender his child. When we remember that the 
morality of the Indians was crude and distorted, that their 
norm of ethics was infinitely inferior to ours, that they con- 
sidered the height of human perfection to consist in tribal 
loyalty and personal bravery, we can readily see that in these 
sacrifices were displayed and encouraged in practice what they 
considered the noblest virtues. 


V. 


In no way does the Indian sacrifice differ more from that of 
civilized peoples than in the absence of a definite ritual and 
priesthood. We have seen in the examples given that their 
ritual was crude and arbitrary, if indeed, the sporadic ejacula- 
tions and prayers accompanying the sacrifice could in any sense 
be called a ritual. As a consequence evidence of an organized 
priesthood is sought in vain. 

The nearest approach to anything of the kind was made by 
the Natchez Indians of whom Father Le Petit gives us the fol- 
lowing account which I make bold to quote at some length.*” 


“‘This nation of savages inhabits one of the most beautiful and 
fertile countries in the world, and is the only one in the country, 
which appears to have any regular worship. Their religion in cer- 
tain points is very similar to that of the ancient Romans. They have 
a temple filled with idols, which are different figures of men and of 
animals, and for which they have the most profound veneration. 
Their temple in shape resembles an earthen oven a hundred feet in 
circumference. They enter it by a little door about four feet high, 
and not more than three feet in breadth. No window is to be seen 
there. The arched roof of the edifice is covered with three rows of 
mats placed one upon the other, to prevent the rain from injuring 
the masonry. Above, on the outside, are three figures of eagles, 
made of wood, and painted red, yellow, and white. Before the door 


” Relation 1720-1736, Vol. 68, pp. 121-125. 
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is a kind of shed with folding doors, where the guardian of the temple 
is lodged. All around it runs a circle of palisades, on which are 
seen exposed the skulls of all the heads which their warriors had 
brought back from the battles in which they had been engaged with 
the enemies of their nation. In the interior of the temple are some 
shelves arranged at a certain distance from each other, on which are 
placed cane baskets of an oval shape, and in these are placed the 
bones of the ancient chiefs, while by their side are those of their 
victims who had caused themselves to be strangled, to follow their 
master into the other world. Another separate shelf supports many 
flat baskets very gorgeously painted in which they preserve their 
idols. There are figures of men and women, made of stone or baked 
clay, the heads and tails of extraordinary serpents, some stuffed owls, 
some pieces of crystal, and some jaw-bones of large fish. In the year 
1599, they had there a bottle and the foot of a glass, which they 
guarded as very precious. In this temple they keep up a perpetual 
fire, and they are very particular to prevent its ever blazing. They 
do not use anything for it, but dry wood of the walnut or oak. The 
old men are obliged, each on his turn, to carry a large log of wood 
into the enclosure of the palisade. The number of the guardians is 
fixed, and they serve by the quarter. He who is on duty is placed 
like a sentinel under the shed, from which he examines whether the 
fire is not in danger of going out. He feeds it with two or three 
large logs, which do not burn except at the extremity, and which 
they never place one on the other, for fear of their getting into a 
blaze. Of the women, the sisters of the Great Chief alone have 
liberty to enter within the temple. The entrance is forbidden to all 
others, as well as to the common people, even when they carry some- 
thing there to feast to the memory of their relatives, whose bones re- 
pose in the temple. They give the dishes to the guardian, who carries 
them to the side of the basket in which are the bones of the dead: 
this ceremony lasts only during one moon. The dishes are afterwards 
placed on the palisades, which surround the temple and are abandoned 
to the fallow deer.”’ 


These guardians of the Temple, from this narrative of 
Father Le Petit, certainly possessed characteristics which have 
always been considered by civilized peoples the distinctive 
marks of the priest. They alone were permitted to receive the 
offerings of the people and carry them into the sacred pre- 
eincts. They alone were suffered to keep alive the sacred fire, 
by which the deity was honored. How did this priesthood 
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originate? Were its members chosen from a separate clan or 
family? What were the requirements beside the advanced 
age of the candidate? These details were not known, or at 
any rate, were not mentioned, by the missionaries. 

Not a few scholars see in the medicine men, shamans or 
jugglers, the qualities of the priest. This peculiar class of 
men, who were at one time the physicians of the tribe, at an- 
other clairvoyants, magicians, prophets, is constantly referred 
toin the Relations. Their origin, the nature of their peculiar 
gifts, and their influence on the untutored savage, constitute a 
most interesting branch of the study of Indian cults, a study 
to which ought to be devoted more space than is here at our 
disposal. The merest reference to them, therefore, is all that 
we can make here. 

The Jesuits believed that these men were their most de- 
termined and implacable foes. In the Relations they are 
ealled allies of the devil, mountebanks who for their own gain 
ruthlessly played upon the superstitions of the savages. Some 
of their performances were so marvellous as to astound the 
missionaries ; but in most cases they appeared only as ‘‘foolish 
mockery capable of deceiving only the blind.’’ 

The Jesuits, needless to say, never considered that these 
men were priests. It is true, they tell us that the ‘‘Juggler”’ 
assumed a superiority in the tribe, when successful in his 
magie cures, that his power was terrible, and his use of it 
unhesitating; but all characteristics of the priestly office are 
lacking. They were not more particularly identified with the 
sacrifice than were the ordinary members of the tribe. Their 
skill in neeromancy only showed that they were specially fa- 
vored by their Manitou,®! and hence their aid was sought to 
secure certain advantages of their profession. But that their 
office was distinct from the priestly office appears from the 
fact that even among the Natchez they existed along with the 
guardian of the temple. Their powers were never thought to 
make them more worthy to hold the office of guardian than 
other men who did not enjoy their prestige. They were not, 
among this tribe, the class which either originated this priest- 
hood or the germ out of which it developed. 


” Bressani’s Relation, 1653, Vol. 39, p. 21. 
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It has been said that since they ‘‘set up to be agents of the 
gods and interpreters of the divinity’”? they were truly priests. 



























But the concept of priest means much more than this and, sO 
unless we give a new meaning to the word, we cannot dignify 
these magicians, charlatans, jugglers, sorcerers or prophets by It 
that name. The Jesuits thought they were nothing but im- histor, 
postors.°* It is not, however, by any means probable that | differ 
these men were as deceitful as the Jesuits believed. They § on Ire 
were sincere in their belief that the Manitou would use themas | ovan 
instruments to perform mighty deeds among men, and in most ff once 1 
cases their extraordinary powers were wielded for the good of ff never" 
their fellows. Father Le Jeune, speaking of the Montagnais, any 0 
tells us that the medicine men of this tribe asked the mission- and r; 
aries to teach them what must be done to cure the sick, prom- cipal 
ising to observe carefully the instructions given.®* With this devel 
general idea of the concept of the Supernatural among the Tl 
Indians we are convinced first, that far from being lacking tory « 
there was a very definite idea of the Deity among them. The Miché 
sum of their belief is contained in the words Manitou and Oki. centu 
This great underlying, all-pervading principle, mysterious It pr 
indeed, but always in closest union with men, was at one time . ancie 
benevolent, at another malignant. It embodied itself in in- : amon 
numerable shapes and forms and was never a monotheistic : and « 
concept. work 
Wriuram B. Martin. miral 
" eee ais we detai 


* “Myths of the New World,” Brinton, p. 304. 
* Relation of Le Jeune 1634, Vol. 6, p. 163. Many other references could be twelf 
given on this point; this is characteristic of them all. asics 
* Relation of Le Jeune 1637, Vol. 12, p. 11. tae 
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SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT IRELAND.’ 


It is not often that there is put upon the market a general 
history of the far-reaching and exhaustive character which 
differentiates these two stately volumes from all the writings 
on Ireland that have appeared since the days of John O’Don- 
ovan and Eugene O’Curry. It may be safely asserted at 
once that Dr. Joyce has done for Ireland a service that will 
nevermore be forgotten, one that places him on a level with 
any of the famous modern historians of the genuine national 
and racial lives of the great peoples who still survive as prin- 
cipal factors, in one sense or another, in the civilization and 
development of humankind. 

The work of Dr. Joyce is to be classed with Janssen’s His- 
tory of the German People since the fifteenth century, Father 
Michael’s History of the German People since the thirteenth 
century, and MecMaster’s History of the American People. 
It pre-supposes the political and religious development of an 
ancient people, likewise a long and detailed development 
among them of literature, learning, and the manifold habits 
and customs of social and domestic life. This is the frame- 
work of his labors, the great background on which, with ad- 
mirable art and infinite patience, he outlines the multitudinous 
details of the popular life of Ireland from the fifth to the 
twelfth century, 7. e., during the historical period of domestic 
growth and absolute racial and national freedom. It is true 
that there is a world of knowledge beyond these limits, both on 
one side and the other. It is also true that these volumes will 
always be looked upon as a great key to much that has hitherto 
been misunderstood in the provinces of Irish pre-history and 
Anglo-Irish history. It is not, however, the purpose of Dr. 
Joyee to discuss Irish life outside of the limits that he has 


+“ A Social History of Ancient Ireland, Treating of the Government, Military 
System, and Law; Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Com- 
merce; Manners, Customs, and Domestic Life, of the Ancient Irish People.” By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D., Trin. Coll., Dub.; M.R.I.A., one of the Commissioners for 
the Publication of the Ancient Laws of Ireland. New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, 1903. 8° (Illustrated), Vol. I, pp. xiv + 631; Vol. 
II, pp. xi+651. Eight dollars. 
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placed for himself. He has done well thus to circumscribe his 

historical task. Indeed, even the limits that he assigns to 
himself are so vast, shut in such an incredibly large mass 
of original materials, exhibit a people so active and earnest, 
so caught up in important continental processes of deepest 
import, so peculiarly related to the civilization of Rome and 
the no-civilization of Teutonic life, so peculiarly apart from 
the political development of early medieval Europe, and yet 
so influential upon all its thought, letters, art and religious life, 
that only a scholar of Dr. Joyce’s erudition, excellent method- 
ical training, and skill in historical narrative, could hope to 
compass its execution within a reasonable time, and along lines 
of due proportion. 

It is time to lay before the reader some clear and succinct 
notion of the arduous labors of eight years which have found 
their issue and crown in this book. The work is divided into 
three parts. Part I treats of the Government, Military Sys- 
tem and Law of Ancient Ireland. Part II treats of its Re- 
ligion, Learning and Art. Part III treats of its Social and 
Domestic Life. 

A 

In the first part, after some preliminary remarks on the 
sources of our knowledge concerning the literature, material 
remains, written historical testimonies, and population of Ire- 
land in ancient times, to which is added a preliminary bird’s- 
eye view of the whole vast subject, Dr. Joyce proceeds to treat 
of government and administration in Ancient Ireland. He 
lays before us its system of monarchical government and deals 
in succession with the concept of territorial sub-division and 
the classes of kings; their election and inauguration, their 
revenue and authority; their privileges, limitations and restric- 
tions; their household, revenue, and court officers. <A list of 
the Over-Kings of Ireland from B. C. 1015 to A. D. 1161, 
fittingly closes this subdivision. There follows naturally a 
chapter on warfare in Ancient Ireland. Conquest and colon- 
ization were usually its first causes. After a full treatment 
of the same, he proceeds to describe military ranks, orders and 
services; arms, offensive and defensive; strategy, tactics, and 
modes of fighting. Some eighty pages are devoted to the story 
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of this side of ancient Irish life, as described in the chronicles, 
monuments, and folk-lore of the people. 

After all, warfare, though plentiful, was neither the sole nor 
the chief occupation of man in early medieval Ireland. Hu- 
man society existed there in a very highly developed, if pecu- 
liar and strictly racial, form. We learn about the five main 
classes of the people, the flaiths or nobles, the non-noble free- 
men, some of them with property and some of them without 
property, the non-free classes, at the head of all being the 
several grades of kings from the king of the little cantred or 
tuath up to the Over-King of Ireland. The laws of the land, 
social and agrarian, next engage the attention of the historian. 
We learn about the Brehons and their great law book the 
Senchus Mor, and other legal texts. We also Jearn something 
about the absence of formal legislation through the want of a 
sufficiently strong central state authority. The Brehon Laws, 
did not themselves pretend to be a legislative structure, but 
merely a collection of customs, obtaining the force of law by 
long usage, heredity, habit and public opinion, all of which 
was thrown into shape and committed to writing by a special 
class of professional lawyers. Though vehemently condemned 
by English writers and the English parliament, there is good 
reason to believe that these laws were well suited to the society 
in which they grew up and for which they were made. It is 
certainly a tribute to them that the English settlers outside 
the Pale quickly adoped the Brehon code. Even such great 
Anglo-Norman lords as the Butlers kept Brehons in their ser- 
vice after the manner of Irish chiefs. 

Dr. Joyce then deals at considerable length, with the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ancient Ireland, the law of compen- 
sation, procedure by distress, procedure by fasting, the eric 
or compensation-fine, the modes of punishment and courts of 
justice. 

In the second part of his great work, dealing with the re- 
ligion, learning and art of Ireland, Dr. Joyce consecrates to his 
task about the same numbers of chapters as he does to the 
public life, law, and administration of the people. ‘I'wo ex- 
tremely interesting chapters bring before us on the one side 
the paganism of Ireland at the time of its conversion, and on 
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the other, the simple and primitive character of its Chris- 
tianity. In the chapter on paganism, that takes up about a 
hundred pages of the first volume, Dr. Joyce has brought 
together a mare magnum of highly interesting information 
concerning the Druids of Ireland, their functions and powers, 
the likeness and the unlikeness between the Druids of Ireland 
and those of Gaul. The elements of their religion are dis- 
cussed under the subheadings, sorcerer and sorceries; gods, 
goblins and phantoms; worship of idols, human sacrifice; 
worship of weapons and worship of the elements. He then 
describes the heaven of the pagan Irish and their ideas of the 
future state, their affection for the sun, the institution of the 
ordeal, the preference for certain numbers, the evil eye, and the 
peculiar Irish pagan custom of geasa or prohibitions. In the 
chapter on Christianity in Ancient Ireland, Dr. Joyce treats 
successively of Christianity before the arrival of Saint Patrick, 
of the three famous orders of Irish saints—secular clergy, 
monastic clergy, and hermit communities—of buildings and 
other material, requisites, revenues and means of support, 
also of various other features of the ancient Irish Church and 
of certain popular religious ideas. 

We come now to a province of medieval Irish history that 
has long exercised a fascination upon all those who care for 
the history of the human mind, and who love to see justice done 
from time to time upon those writers and peoples who have 
slandered and calumniated races and nations that they were 
able to subdue politically, but whose intellectual equality, 
or even superiority, they were unable to overcome or escape 
from. I mean learning, education and literature. Dr. Joyce 
devotes five chapters, and nearly one hundred and fifty pages 
to this important section. We read here much concerning the 
learning of Ireland in pagan times, the nature and use of the 
Ogham writing, the monastic schools and the lay schools of 
early medieval Ireland, certain academical features of both 
classes of schools, the degrees given and the subjects studied, 
the men of learning, or professors and savants, the honors and 
rewards for learning, and the relative mastery of such nat- 
ural science as was then had. He then proceeds to discuss 
the history of the Irish language, its divisions and dialects, 
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likewise, such helps for the production of a native literature 
as the art of writing, writing materials, books and libraries. 
An interesting chapter is the one in which he enumerates and 
describes those famous ancient books of Ireland that have 
come down to us, e. g., The Book of Leinster, The Book of 
Ballymote, The Yellow Book of Lecan, and others that are 
yet preserved in the libraries of Dublin, and elsewhere. The 
ecclesiastical and religious writings of the medieval Irish are 
described at considerable length, but with due proportion. 
We learn, too, how their annals, histories and genealogies were 
compiled; about certain tests of their accuracy, and what were 
the names or titles of the principal annals, histories, geneal- 
ogies and topographical works. As it has now become the 
fashion for many men and women of modern literature to go 
to Ireland for new, fresh and entrancing materials of romance, 
the chapter that Dr. Joyce gives to the historical and romantic 
tales of Ancient Ireland will not only interest many, but in all 
likelihood be extremely useful, bringing light, common sense, 
and facts into a study that has hitherto been somewhat cloudy 
and ill-defined, at least here at home. The reader may now 
learn with ease and accuracy about the classes, lists, and 
numbers of Irish romantic tales, about the chronological 
eycles and the general character of the tales, about story-telling 
and recitation in Ancient Ireland, and about modern transla- 
tions and versions of a literature that could impassion such 
men as William Morris, Matthew Arnold, and John Ruskin. 
Is it too trite to repeat: Graecia capta ferum victorem coepit? 

Apropos of the art of Ancient Ireland, Dr. Joyce takes up 
in succession the incredibly delicate and complicated pen-work 
and illumination of manuscripts, the work in gold, silver and 
enamel, of which many splendid specimens have come down 
to us or are from time to time dug up from the soil, the speci- 
mens of artistic metal-work on a somewhat larger scale, and 
of stone carving. Dr. Joyce is of course at home, as nobody 
else in or out of Ireland, when he writes concerning the music 
of his native land, the history of its preservation, the nature 
of Irish musical instruments, the characteristics, classes and 
styles of Irish music, and the modern collections of the same,— 
after all, only a poor fragment of the songs and melodies that 
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filled the breasts of the people while they yet enjoyed their 
fair share of world-happiness, and still stood in their own 
little place under the sun. 

A physician himself, and an archeologist, Dr. Joyce brings 
peculiar qualifications to the history of medicine in Ireland. 
Every reader will peruse with pleasure what he has to say 
about medical doctors, medical manuscripts, diseases and their 
treatment, popular cures and remedies. 


II. 


The third part of this epoch-making work takes up the 
entire second volume and is devoted to the social and domestic 
life of Ancient Ireland. In thirteen chapters and five hundred 
and eighty pages Dr. Joyce brings together all we can know, 
in the present state of our historical authorities, concerning 
the ways and habits of medieval man and woman in Ireland. 
Naturally be begins with the family. Here, we learn about 
marriage, the position of women and children in the family, 
about family names, and about that peculiar Irish custom of 
fosterage which plays so great a part in the political history 
of medieval Ireland. After the family comes the house or 
shelter beneath which it lives out its life, and so we learn about 
the construction and shape of the house in medieval Ireland, 
its interior arrangements and sleeping accommodations, the 
outer premises and defence, domestic vessels, royal residences, 
and the like. After shelter comes maintenance, and so a 
chapter on food, fuel and light tells us in about seventy pages 
concerning meals, drink, cooking, flesh-meat and its accom- 
paniments, milk and its products, corn and its preparation, 
honey, vegetables and fruits, fuel and light, and free public 
hostels. The modern writers on ethnography lay great stress 
on dress and personal adornment. Hence, there are about 
one hundred pages on the person and the toilet, on dress, on 
personal ornaments. Forty pages are devoted to the latter 
interesting section, naturally because the monumental remains 
are extremely abundant for its illustration. We may call 
attention here, to a very instructive classified list of gold ob- 
jects in the National Museum at Dublin. 

The medieval Irish people lived chiefly by agriculture and 
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pasturage,—hence we are told about the fencing of the land, 
about the land itself, the crops and tillage, about the farm 
animals, and about herding, grazing and milking. The state 
of civilization which the Irish people of this period had reached 
presupposes the existence of crafts, trades and industries, 
principal among which were the workers in wood, metal, and 
stone. So Dr. Joyce tells us about these materials, about 
builders, braisers, and founders, about the blacksmith and his 
forge, about carpenters and masons and other craftsmen, and 
about their legal protection and social position. 

Dealing equally with the concepts of maintenance and in- 
dustry is the chapter on corn-mills. Scarcely any pages in 
the work are more interesting than those which treat of the 
‘eight parts’’ of a mill, small mills, drying and grinding, 
common property in mills, querns and grain-rubbers. Among 
the domestic industries of Ireland weaving and tanning were 
naturally of considerable importance. What we can know 
about these industries is related under the sub-headings wool 
and woolen fabrics, flax and its preparation, dyeing, sewing 
and embroidery, tanners, tanning, and articles of leather-work. 

Measures, weights, and mediums of exchange, are notori- 
ously one of the principal and surest sources of calculating 
the condition of popular civilization along certain lines. We 
learn in the chapter that deals with them a great deal concern- 
ing length and area, capacity and weight, standards of value 
and mediums of exchange, time, and enumeration (decimal 
system). Under the caption of locomotion and commerce, Dr. 
Joyce has brought together much information concerning roads, 
bridges and causeways, chariots and cars, horse-riding, com- 
munication by water, and foreign commerce. There follows 
very naturally a chapter on public assemblies, sports, and 
pastimes, in which are described the great conventions and 
fairs of medieval Ireland, e. g., the Fair of Carman in Wex- 
ford, the general regulations for such meetings, the animals 
connected with hunting and sport, the races, athletic games 
like hurling, the game of chess, and then the omnipresent class 
of jesters, jugglers, and gleemen. 

A small multitude of social customs and observances do not 
fit, except under considerable pressure, into any of the preced- 
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ing parts or chapters. Hence they are bulked by Dr. Joyce 
in one or two concluding chapters. Here he treats of saluta- 
tion, of pledging, lending and borrowing, and of provision 
for old age and destitution. Nothing is more common in the 
old Irish literary texts than the love of nature and natural 
beauty. Hence Dr. Joyce has collected many illustrations of 
the same. They had their own notion of what they called the 
six stages or divisions of life, and of the different kinds of 
human temperaments. They had the blood-covenant, they 
threw into running waters the ashes of their cremated dead, 
they held animals as pets. They had peculiar notions about 
the points of the compass, about the sea, and about the wind 
—the different winds were held by them to be somehow colored, 
grey, black, purple, green, red, ete. Dr. Joyce prints (II, 522) 
a sketch of the colors of the twelve winds constructed from 
the description of them in the Saltair na Rann. Finally, he 
treats of the care of orphans in early Ireland and about the 
curious ‘‘prophecies’’ of Irish saints, with other small matters 
worthy of notice. 

A last chapter is devoted to death and burial, those closing 
scenes of social life in Ireland as elsewhere on earth. Here 
are gathered together such indications as have reached us con- 
cerning wills and testaments, funeral obsequies, the modes of 
burial, cemeteries and sepuchral monuments. 


IIT. 

The work of Dr. Joyce is abundantly illustrated. Three 
hundred and fifty-eight illustrations, executed in an artistic 
and satisfactory manner, adorn its pages. The type and 
general page-execution of the work is above all reasonable 
criticism. The ‘‘List of Authorities’’ cited at the end of the 
second volume indicates three hundred and sixty-eight dis- 
tinct works as used, more or less freely, in the preparation of 
these volumes. Many of these works are, however, extensive 
collections. It would not therefore, be too much to say that 
scarcely less than a thousand volumes have been constantly 
passing through the hands of the author in the preparation 
of this stupendous work. When we look closely at the char- 
acter of these writings we see that there is scarcely an im- 
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portant publication, English or foreign, on Keltic matters 
in the last fifty years, that has not contributed something to ‘‘ A 
Social History of Ancient Ireland.’’ In particular nearly every 
foreign name of learned repute is represented; indeed, the 
heavily annoted pages of the work are evidence of a con- 
scientious consultation of the very best modern writers that 
could in any way illustrate the habits and manners of medieval 
Ireland. It is safe to say that there are very small gleanings 
left in the field through which this master of medieval Irish 
history has been so long harvesting. ‘This does not mean that 
he has undertaken to include in this work every small 
archeological detail. On the contrary, especially when the 
material is abundant, he usually selects what is typical, strik- 
ing, and particularly instructive. A very exhaustive index of 
forty pages, in fine but clear diamond-type, makes perfectly 
accessible the thousands of little statements and references 
that are scattered up and down these volumes. Our readers 
will have already noted how very orderly and scientific is the 
general distribution of materials, as exhibited in the table of 
contents. With this illuminating index we have another 
kindly and skilful guide through the mazes of medieval Irish 
social archeology in as far as it mirrors the manners and the 
thoughts of the people of Ireland, whatever their class or 
ealling. 

It may not be out of place to put before our readers a little 
more in detail the scope of Dr. Joyce in the preparation of this 
work. He states in the preface (p. vii), that in order to obtain 
a clear view of the general state of any particular country in 
past times, it is necessary to understand the entire people, 
high and low, rich and poor; to make clear to ourselves what 
were their standards of civilization and learning; what their 
virtues and failings, their industries, occupations and amuse- 
ments, their manners and customs; and in general, the sort of 
life they led day by day in their homes. This important 
function of history, the delineation of the social and domestic 
life of nations and races, has now been fairly well done for 
most of the great peoples who have figured in the history of 
the world. In the opinion of Dr. Joyce, the time has come for 
the performance of such a task in favor of his native country. 
He says (ib.) : 
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**Perhaps it would be acknowledged that Ireland deserves to be 
similarly commemorated. For, besides the general importance of all 
such studies in elucidating the history of the human race, the Ancient 
Irish were a highly intellectual and interesting people; and the world 
owes them something, as I hope to be able to show. In this book an 
attempt is made to picture society, in all its phases, as it existed in 
Ireland before the Anglo-Norman invasion; and to accomplish this 
work—to bring together into one essay all that is known on the sub- 
ject—every authentic source of information within my reach has been 
turned to account. I have collected the scattered Sybilline leaves with 
much loving labour and sorted and pieced them together slowly and 
patiently, so as to form a connected and intelligible statement; but 
in my case, there were a hundred times more inscribed leaves to deal 
with than ever any votary picked up in the Sybil’s cave. Or perhaps 
some of my readers, putting aside this metaphor, may rather see in 
the book the likeness of some spacious edifice, with symmetrical wings, 
and numerous bright apartments, all differently furnished and orna- 
mented. The visitor who wishes to enter here and explore the interior 
will find the way, plainly pointed out at the opening of every corridor, 
and each apartment labelled to indicate, in a general way, what is to 
be seen inside. The society depicted here—as the reader will soon 
discover for himself—was of slow and methodical growth and develop- 
ment; duly subordinated from the highest grades of people to the 
lowest ; with clearly defined ranks, professions, grades, and industries; 
and in general with those various pursuits and institutions found in 
every well ordered community : a society compacted and held together 
by an all-embracing system of laws and customs, long established and 
universally recognized.’’ 

Dr. Joyce pays full credit to the learned labors of Ware, 
O’Curry, Sullivan, and other scholars who have illustrated the 
life of the Irish people in the last four centuries. He rightly 
observes, however, that they dealt only with portions of the 
vast field, and made no attempt of opening it up in its entirety. 
This is the purpose of Dr. Joyce, a noble and monumental 
purpose, even though it be accompanied, like all human under- 
takings, by the liability to error and imperfection. He admits 
that perhaps the latter source of weakness is the principal one, 
since the sources of information on the state of Ancient Ireland 
are not yet fully available. It is better he thinks to make 
some kind of a beginning than to postpone the work indefinitely. 

As to the viewpoint of Dr. Joyce, it is well to remember 
that he does not pretend to deal with the pre-historical period 
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of Ireland. He does not write from the viewpoint of Col. 
Wood-Martin or Mr. Wakeman. He tells us that his survey 
generally goes back only so far as there is light from living 
record—history or tradition: 


‘‘T am content to stand near the outer margin of the fog and ob- 
serve and delineate the people as they emerge from darkness and 
twilight. At first indeed there was often only a faint glimmer, and 
the figures and their surroundings are shadowy and indistinct, but 
subsequent observation, made in broad historical daylight, generally 
enables us to clear up the uncertainty or correct the error of the first 
dim view.”’ 

His historical method is that of the best workers in the new 
province of social history. In such works there is seldom an 
attempt to pursue inquiries exhaustively or to go quite to the 
bottom of things; it is clear that the history of a single people 
pursued in that manner would take an incalculable number of 
volumes. What is particularly looked for is the typical, the 
habitual and ordinary—whatever is illustrative of the daily 
life of the people in question, from whatever point of view it 
be approached. After that, accuracy of statement, of infer- 
ence, quotation, and reference, are rightly exacted. It is also 
quite proper and necessary that such a writer should make 
constant use of the labors of others, on condition, however, that 
the fact be regularly acknowledged. ‘This is precisely the case 
with the work of Dr. Joyee. He has also paid some attention 
to the comparison of the medieval social life of Ireland with 
that of other ancient nations. Whenever he comes across 
correspondences that result from the common Aryan origin he 
points them out, in so far as the proportions of his work permit. 

The relations betwen England and Ireland in the past, 
naturally call for a brief statement from Dr. Joyce, concerning 
certain extreme opinions on either side, ultraism manifesting 
itself not only in the province of polities, but even in the peace- 
ful domain of letters and erudition. 

‘In regard to my subject, we have, on the one hand, those English 
and Anglo-Irish people—and they are not few—who think, merely 
from ignorance, that Ireland was a barbarous and half-savage country, 
before the English came among them and civilized them; and on the 
other hand there are those of my countrymen who have an exagger- 
ated idea of the greatness and splendor of the Ancient Irish nation. 
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I have not been in the least influenced by writers belonging to either 
class. Following trustworthy authorities I have tried to present here 
a true picture of ancient Irish life, neither over-praising or depre- 
ciating. I have not magnified what was worthy of commendation, 
nor suppressed, nor unwarrantly toned down, features that told un- 
favorably for the people: although I love the honour of Ireland well, 
I love truth better. The Irish race, after a long protracted struggle, 
went down before a stronger people; and in addition to this from 
causes that it would be out of place to discuss here, they suffered 
almost a total eclipse at home during a period nearly coincident with 
the eighteenth century. Chiefly for these reasons the old Irish people 
have never, in modern times, received the full measure of credit due 
to them for their early and striking advance in the arts of civilized 
life, for their very comprehensive system of laws, and for their noble 
and successful efforts, both at home and abroad, in the cause of religion 
and learning. Of late, indeed, we can perceive among Continental 
and British writers, something like a spontaneous movement, showing 
a tendency to do them justice; but the essays in this direction, though 
just, and often even generous, as far as they go, are fragmentary, 
scattered, and fitful. Those who are interested in this aspect of the 
subject, will perhaps be pleased to have the whole case presented to 
them in one Essay.”’ 

It is not often that a rival appears to undertake again such 
grave labors as those of Dr. Joyce. Indeed, it is seldom that 
even in Ireland archeologists appear so well equipped by 
nature and past services to paint the real portrait of the 
‘“Insula Doctorum et Sanctorum.’’ THe has done, on a very 
large scale, and after the best examples of historical ethnog- 
raphy, what Skene and Anderson, Furnivall and Traill, have 
done on a smaller scale and in a partial way, for Scotland and 
England. It may be that one day a philosophic historian will 
arise to endow Ireland with a story of her long career not un- 
worthy of its checkered phases. Such a writer will deserve to 
have written upon his statue the lines attributed to Ennius. 


‘* Aspicite, 0 civis, senis Enni imaginis formam. 
Hie vestrum panxit maxima facta patrum.’’ 


But he will have to share his glory with some who have gone 
before him, such as the editor of the ‘‘Annals of the Four 
Masters,’’ the author of the ‘‘Manuscript Materials for Irish 
History,’’ and henceforth with the author of ‘‘A Social His- 
tory of Ancient Ireland.’’ Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Le Discours aux Grecs de Tatien, Recherches, suivies d’une tra- 
duction francaise du discours avee notes. Par Aimé Puech. Paris, 
Alean, 1903. 8°, pp. 158. 

Tatian has always been a crux to patrologists, none the less be- 
cause of the scarcity of knowledge concerning him. His ‘‘Diatessaron’’ 
has of late become the standard of all who defend the traditional 
Catholic doctrine concerning the canonical character and authority 
of the four gospels. But his Discourse to the Greeks, usually known 
as his ‘‘Apology,’’ is no less useful authority for the history of 
apologetic and polemic literature among the primitive Christians. 
Gebbhardt and Harnack have shown that the actual text of all the 
Greek Christian apologists, with the exception of St. Justin, Hermias, 
and Theophilus ad Autolyeum, goes back to a codex of the year 914 
known as the Arethas-Codex. Since then Kukula, Ponschab, Schwartz 
and Dembowski have spent upon the ‘‘Discourse’’ much ingenuity 
and labor, not unnecessarily, for the text is often broken or dubious. 
M. Puech is of opinion that it was written between 169 and 172, 
probably at Antioch or Edessa, and that the author had the benefit 
of the writings of his master St. Justin. Tatian had been in his 
time a wandering sophist after the manner of Dio Chrysostom, and 
it is from the handy manuals of that second-century Bohéme, as well 
as from his own observations, that he drew the curious details about 
inventions and discoveries in the pre-Christian times with which the 
treatise abounds. M. Puech pays special attention to the famous 
fifth chapter of the ‘‘Discourse’’ in which appears the subordina- 
tionist text that has caused Tatian to be looked on by some as a 
precursor of Arius. Very interesting are the pages that he devotes 
to the so-called ‘‘Catalogue of Statues’’ a kind of museum of a cer- 
tain class of statues erected to the great ‘‘meretrices’’ of antiquity. 
All the principal points of Tatian’s doctrine are discussed, likewise 
the questions whether the ‘‘Discourse’’ was ever really delivered or 
merely a written theme, and whether it was written before Tatian 
left the Church or after. Every page of Tatian reveals an intensely 
personal character—his very style, harsh and incorrect, though always 
lively and ‘‘piquant,’’ stamps him as an Oriental counterpart of 
Tertullian. Withal, M. Puech says of him that he is ‘‘celui des 
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apologistes grecs du second siécle qui est le plus un écrivain; il a 
son art a lui qui n’est pas toujours de bon goiit, mais qui est conscient 
et voulu et qui, d’ailleurs, dans ses procédés les plus essentiels est 
conforme au goat qui régnait en son temps.’’ More Asiatic than 
Attic in his eloquence, this original and bizarre man stands as a type 
of certain Oriental Greeks to whom the gravity, simplicity, and 
moral beauty of the Christian teaching made an irresistible appeal, 
but who also brought in with them native traits and tendencies that 
only too easily solicited such men as Tatian and Bardesanes into the 
camp of a brilliant but fantastic Gnosticism. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN, 


L’Education du Jeune Clerge. G. Zocchi, S.J. Paris: Oudin, 

1903. 8°, pp. 164. 

In the last decade quite an extensive literature has arisen concern- 
ing the education of the Catholic clergy. Its existence and its bulk 
are, in one way, a very favorable sign that desirable improvement 
is at hand. This is all the more probable as such improvement is 
called for by bishops and priests of great merit, acknowledged stand- 
ing, and unquestioned devotion to the interests of Catholicism. This 
valuable new literature of ecclesiastical education is not confined 
to one nation—it is met with in France, Germany, England, Italy, 
and the United States. The books of Dr. Smith and Dr. Hogan are 
not yet forgotten among us, any more than the masterly classic of 
Cardinal Manning, the noble work of Cardinal Gibbons, and the book 
of Fr. Keatinge that has just been published. 

When old institutions begin to seek for a new assiette it generally 
happens that extreme and impossible views and plans are put forth. 
And while freedom of discussion is a vital necessity in matters of 
common importance, it does not follow that all vagaries or individual 
caprices should be allowed forever a free rein. 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines 
Quos preterire nefas est. 


Fr. Zoechi, editor of the Civilta Cattolica writes this brochure in a 
spirit of sane conservatism; all that he says deserves attention. His 
language is throughout gentle and dignified, devoid of personalities, 
and breathes a proper Catholic spirit of charity. He agrees (p. 
110) that the present movement towards what is known as positive 
theology will continue, ‘‘et méme s’accélérera.’’ Solidly critical 
texts will be introduced into the manuals of theology, a broader and 
more accurate erudition will be made accessible to its students, they 
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will be taught new and solid arguments. He does not believe that 
any radical change can be introduced into the methods of teaching 
theology, nor that it can ever cease to be eminently speculative,— 
otherwise it would lose its native dignity and raison d’étre. He 
would not have it a mere history of doctrine, nor more or less a 
catalogue raisonnée of all heresies. It is by such treatment that 
philosophy has grown so positive that all substance has vanished 
from it. ‘‘Such a result would be a great misfortune for theology, 
at least for the theology that is based on the good old sane traditions 
of Catholicism.’’ The ideas of Fr. Zocchi are more or less those of 
Fr. Fontaine in his two works on the actual conditions of theological 
study in France, likewise of Mgr. Turinaz, bishop of Nancy. He 
sympathizes very little with the movement of the ‘‘abbés démocrates”’ 
and the priests of Christian Socialism. The words of Leo XIII 
to the younger clergy ‘‘Prodire in populum in eoque salubriter 
versari’’ he interprets as supposing always that they shall remain 
true priests, men of apostolic spirit and virtues. In the theological 
seminary dogmatic and moral theology ought to be the principal 
studies. But as, by themselves, they would be ‘‘par trop pauvres 
et trop seules’’ some subsidiary sciences ought to be added, and they 
should be, ordinarily, compulsory on all. Thus, the theologian 
should learn Exegesis and Hermeneutic, with a smattering (teinte) of 
Hebrew, Canon Law, Sacred Eloquence and Liturgy, both of them 
in theory and in practice, Pastoral Theology, Ascetic Theology, and 
Sociology—at least some clear, solid and succinct notions of it. 
His omission of Church History is of course an inadvertence. He 
insists on a special professor for each study. Although he would 
not have the seminary undertake the creation of specialists, he holds 
that a certain percentage of learned priests is at once a blessing and 
an honor to a diocese. 

The principal aim of the ‘‘little seminaries’’ is to teach Latin and 
Greek, with the native tongue. In the teaching of Latin he would 
not allow modern philology to substitute its purely grammatical 
method and interest for the old Catholic traditional devotion to 
composition, speech, erudition. ‘‘Le pretre ne doit pas déchoir de 
son antique honneur d’étre pour tous le maitre du latin’’ (p. 80). 
Scholastic philosophy, ‘‘in all its breadth and depth,’’ the history 
and the literature of the fatherland, and a very solid and rational 
course of Christian Apologetics are also prominent requirements for 
the ‘‘little seminary.’’ To these should be added some knowledge of 
the general principles and the applications of chemistry, natural 
history, and mathematics. 
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cussions to which Harnack’s curious theory gave rise. 
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I, 54 and Dial. 69) éwov was later substituted for voy. 
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The brochure of Fr. Zocchi is thrown in the form of a commentary 
on certain documents of Leo XIII on the formation of ecclesiastics, 
It is not as definite and specific as the fine letters of Mgr. Le Camus 
and Mgr. Latty to their clergy on the renovation of the seminary 
studies. But it is well worth a careful reading and some close and 
prayerful reflexion. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Die Elemente der Eucharistie in den drei ersten Jahrhunderten. 
Von Dr. Aloys Scheiwiler. Mainz: Franz Kirchheim, 1903. 8°, 


In his preface, the author informs his readers that Harnack’s 
‘‘Brot und Wasser, die eucharistischen Elemente bei Justin’’ first 
suggested the investigations of which the work now published gives 
the results. After submitting to a close analysis the texts of Justin 
whereon the Berlin professor’s theory is founded, the author con- 
tinues his researches in the other documents of the first three centuries 
that bear on the subject of the necessary eucharistic elements. The 
work has been accepted by the Faculty of the University of Freiburg 
in Switzerland as a thesis for the degree of Doctor in Theology. It 
will be serviceable to those who wish to keep in touch with the dis. 


We note at 


once a defect of structure in the work. The author in most instances 
merely gives references to important passages which the reader must 
have before him or fail to grasp the argument. Were these passages 
cited in an appendix, it would add considerably to the value of the 
book for those readers who have not at hand a collection of the early 


That bread and water were the only eucharistic elements deemed 
essential by Justin Martyr is the conclusion of Professor Harnack. 
From this fact it follows (1) that the primitive Church was indif- 
ferent as to the element of wine, and (2) that the institution of the 
Eucharist by our Saviour was originally so understood as though His 
benediction had reference to the commemorative meal, the simple 
eating and drinking, rather than to the elements of bread and wine. 

What foundation, if any, is to be found in the writings of Justin 
in support of Harnack’s theory? Seven references to the Eucharist 
are contained in the works of that Apologist. In two of these (Apol. 


The five re- 


maining texts are found in chapters 65-67 of the First Apology. Two 
of these have no bearing on the question of the elements; of the three 
left xa? xpdyatos in the first is an odd expression, wanting in an inde- 
pendent manuscript—the ‘‘Ottobonianus’’—‘‘luckily’’ thinks Har- 
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nack. From the two other texts éov must also be expunged, because 
twice already as noted éeov (Apol. I, 54; Dial. 69) and once (Apol. I, 
65) xa? xpdépatos were “‘smuggled in.’’ 

The author concedes that in Dial. 69 and Apol. I, 54 the context 
demands évev (an ass) not dwov (wine). Justin, in both places, is 
speaking of the Bacchiec mysteries in which an ass (évev) was intro- 
duced as sacred to this deity. The change of do into éwov was 
evidently the correction of a copyist who, ignorant of the relation of 
the ass to the mysteries of Bacchus, naturally associated the name 
of the convivial deity with édevov, 

Harnack’s reasons for rejecting xa? xpdyatos from Apol. I, 65 and 
éwov from the two passages in Chapters 65-67 are merely conjectures, 
not proofs. As Zahn has shown, the peculiarity of the expression 
xat xpdvatos is rather a proof of its genuineness than the contrary. 
Moreover, the Ottobonian manuscript proves little, since its text is 
faulty in the extreme. Nor can it be supposed without any grounds 
that ¢ov in the two passages under examination was interpolated. 
The changes from évev to éwov already noted, admit of a natural ex- 
planation; here such is not the ease. In chapters 65-67 the apologist 
is not speaking as a private individual; he explains, among other 
things, the Christian mode of celebrating the Eucharist, and the sig- 
nificance to Christians of this heavenly banquet. ‘‘The president of 
the brethren,’’ he says, takes ‘‘bread and a cup of wine mixed with 
water,’’ and ‘‘offers thanks at a considerable length’’ (Apol. I, 65). 
This food is ealled the Eucharist: no one is allowed to partake of it 
unless ‘‘he believes that the things which we teach are true,’’ and 
has been ‘‘ washed with the washing that is for the remission of sins.’’ 
“For not as common bread and common drink do we receive these, 
but in like manner as Jesus Christ our Saviour’’ “‘we have been 
taught that the food which is blessed by the prayer of His Word 

is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made fiesh’’ (Apol. 
I, 67). Such was the manner of celebrating the Eucharist after the 
reception of neophytes. In chapter 67, the regular weekly celebra- 
tion is described, and there also Justin speaks of ‘‘bread and wine 
and water’’ being brought to the president who ‘‘offers prayers and 
thanksgivings according to his ability.’’ 

To assume, without further grounds than those alluded to, that 
vwov in the passages quoted was interpolated proves that sometimes 
the texts are made to fit the theory rather than the theory the texts. 
Furthermore, the assumption that bread and water were sufficient in 
the celebration of the Eucharist contradicts the positive teaching of 
all the early Christian writers, Western and Oriental. The evidence 
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of many primitive Christian monuments and inscriptions is sufficient 
to demonstrate scientifically that the theory of Harnack is in every 
way untenable, a sheer hypothesis without any sufficient reason to 
justify it. Maurice M. Hasserr., 
Deux Questions d’Archéologie Palestinienne—I. L’Eglise d’Am- 
was, 1’Emmaiis-Nicopolis. II. L’Eglise de Qoubeibeh, 1’Em- 
matis de St. Lue.—avee deux plans, deux cartes topographiques 
et plusieurs gravures. P. Barnabé d’Alsace, O.F.M. Jérusalem: 
Imprimerie des PP. Franciscains, 1902. 8°, pp. 199. 


With this interesting contribution to the famous Emmaus con- 
troversy, of which the reader will find a most thorough and impartial 
exposition in Vigouroux’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Bible’’ (s. v. Emmaus), 
P. Barnabé seems to tip the scales decidedly in favor of Qoubeibeh. 
What had so far most strongly impressed most critics in favor of 
Amwas was the supposed existence of a Christian basilica in that 
locality at as early a date as the second or third century. After a 
thorough and strictly methodical exploration of the ruins of Amwas 
Pére Barnabé has come to the conclusion that this supposition is most 
emphatically contradicted by the archeological data he has succeeded 
in establishing. The vast ruins of Amwas do not represent a church, 
but a Roman bath, probably the work of Hadrian. It was not until 
after the bath had been deserted—about A. D. 500—that a small por- 
tion of its ruins was utilized for the building of a Christian Church 
under the name of the Seven Machabees. This Church was rebuilt in 
the twelfth century, not by the Crusaders, as is generally assumed, 
but by the native Christians. 

On the other hand, the recent rebuilding of the Church of Qou- 
beibeh has been the occasion of a careful examination of its ruins by 
several distinguished archeologists; and it has been placed beyond 
all reasonable doubt that the ruined Church had been originally so 
built as to enclose in one of its corners an old Jewish house, bearing 
the evidence of having been turned into a sanctuary prior to the 
building of the Church. It is but natural to conclude in the light 
of tradition that this must be Cleophas’ house which, according to 
St. Jerome, was turned into a Church by the fact of our Lord having 
broken the bread there. The argumentation of P. Barnabé is clear, 
and, as far as we can see, convincing. We can but congratulate him, 
and the order of St. Francis as well, which through him has so far 
won a signal victory. 

Henry HYVERNAT. 
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Semitic Studies, edited by Richard J. H. Gottheil and Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr. No. I. selection from the Annals of Tabari, edited with 
brief notes and a selected glossary by M. J. de Goeje. Leiden: 
late E. J. Brill, 1902. 8°, pp. xii + 73. 

In the teaching of Oriental languages, more, perhaps, than in any 
other branch of university teaching, professors and students have 
had to suffer from the lack of appropriate text-books for the class- 
room. Chrestomathies are held at exorbitant prices, and granted that 
one such may suffice to carry the student through the elements of a 
language, it will fail to give him a definite idea of the style of any 
single author, or to arouse in him a love for the literature of that 
language. Moreover, rehearsing the same pieces with every fresh 
elass of students is apt to become soon both irksome and demoralizing 
for the instructor. 

The ‘‘Semitie Studies’’ series will obviate these several difficulties. 
Each number is to be complete in itself, and to represent the work of 
one author or one department of literature. The selections will be 
republished from the best extant editions, with a few extra notes in 
the more difficult passages and, here and there, references to standard 
grammars. <A full glossary in English and German and, space per- 
mitting, in French also, will be appended to numbers dealing with 
Babylonian or Assyrian, Semitic Epigraphy, Post-Biblical and Rab- 
binical, Hebrew and Aramaic. For Arabic and Syriac numbers a 
selected list of words and phrases will suffice, suitable dictionaries 
having been published. It is the intention of the editors to publish 
such texts at frequent intervals and to put them on the market at 
very moderate prices. This first number (Arabic) contains a selee- 
tion from the annals of Tabari by Professor M. J. de Goeje, taken 
from his own edition. The second (Assyrian), third (Hebrew), and 
fourth (Phoenician) numbers are in press or in preparation. Pro- 
fessors Gottheil and Jastrow deserve much credit for their under- 
taking and we have no doubt that their efforts will find full recog- 
nition at the hands of all scholars engaged in the teaching of Semitic 
languages. Henry Hyvernat. 


Der Biblische Schédpfungsbericht (Gen. I-Il, 3) erklart. Von 
Franz Kaulen. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1902. 8°, pp. 93. 
This opusculum is not a thesis leading to general conclusions 

concerning the origin and composition of the Hexameron. It is, on 

the contrary, a mere piece of exegetical work grounded on personal 
convictions and principles which the author serenely states in his 
introductory paragraphs. They can be summed up as follows: 
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The narrative of the creation of the world is evidently a fragment 
in the Mosaic work, or rather, a little work of itself worked into a 
larger one. But that matters little for the interpreter who, as far 
as he is concerned, has the right to place on a same footing all the 
parts of Moses’ work, whether merely transcribed or composed by 
him. To attempt to investigate the origin of the information fur- 
nished by the Hexameron is superfluous. For it is evident that it 
must be part of the divine inheritance of mankind dating back from 
an age prehistoric as well as pre-Babylonian. In other words, that 
information was given to the first man by way of revelation. Con- 
sequently the interpreter must approach the Hexameron with the 
reverence that is due to revelation and confine himself to the appli- 
eation of the rules of Biblical Hermeneutic, expounding the purport 
of the text without attaching speculative possibilities to its different 
expressions. 

A special warning is given with regard to the use to be made of 
experimental sciences. Their importance must be neither under- 
rated nor overrated. The narrative of the Creation mentions things, 
beings which have continued in existence until our days and whose 
laws of existence have been discovered in course of time. We must 
take for granted that those laws have been in force from the very 
beginning of those beings; consequently, we may not understand 
any of the biblical expressions in a sense that would imply an 
organization of the world different from the one now in force. 

Furthermore, the observation of natural phenomena has revealed 
to us a certain number of truths concerning the nature and natural 
differences of things; these truths we must take into account in the 
interpretation of the Hexameron, and look upon them as well estab- 
lished and undisputable facts. But there we must draw the line. 
We can observe the beginning, continuation, and end of things, not 
however, their becoming from or their returning to naught. Conse- 
quently, we must leave unexplained, both the origin of the matter 
from which the world was created, and that of the creatures that 
came into existence in those same worlds. Indeed, the Holy Scripture 
is our only source of information on that point. Hence, the inter- 
pretation of the Hexameron must proceed, without any supposition as 
to the origin of the world, in the light of the use of language of the 
Holy Seripture, or in the use of language of the people which has 
transmitted to us the narrative in question. Such are briefly the 
rules of interpretation as stated by Dr. Kaulen. It is not always easy 
to grasp the thought of the learned professor. A few examples to 
illustrate his views would have been weleomed by those readers who 
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have not had the privilege to hear them expounded at length from the 
Chair. Such as it is, this little treatise will be useful to the public 
at large. Henry HYvErNArT. 


The Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century: Apparitions, 
Revelations, Graces. By Bernard St. John. London: Burns & 
Oates, 1903. 8°, pp. xv + 486. 

Mary: The Perfect Woman. One Hundred and Fifty Rhythms 
in honor of the Mystical Life of Our Lady. By Emily Mary 
Shapeote. London: Manresa Press, 1903. 8°, pp. xxxii + 240. 
This latter work, an epic in honor of the Mystical Life of the 

Mother of God, fully answers the question propounded by the author 
of the former, who in the preface to this work, quoting from Father 
Faber in regard to the lack of devotion in England towards the 
Blessed Virgin, asks: ‘‘ Are these remarks more or less applicable now 
than when they were written?’’ Such a remarkable poem cannot 
fail to be convincing proof that a deep-seated devotion to the Mother 
of God does exist in some parts of England. Mr. St. John’s work 
will be read with interest by every person who desires to learn about 
those manifestations which have merited for, the nineteenth century 
the name of Mary’s Century. 


Les Persécutions et la Critique Moderne. Par Paul Allard. 

Paris: Bloud et Cie, 1903. 12°, pp. 61. 

Les Chrétiens Ont-Ils Incendi¢é Rome sous Néron? Par Paul 

Allard. Paris: Bloud et Cie, 1903. 12°, pp. 61. 

L’Incendio Neroniano ed | Cristiani. By Attilio Profumo. 

Rome: 1903. 8°, pp. 26. 

These three pamphlets are contributions to the already voluminous 
mass of literature on the Neronian Persecution. The reputation of 
the authors is a sufficient guarantee of the scholarship and thorough- 
ness with which the subject is treated. The discussion raised in 1885 
by M. Hochart, and renewed three years ago apropos of the ‘‘Quo 
Vadis’’ of Sienkiewicz, in regard to the treatment of the Christians 
by Nero has resulted in the complete vindication of those historians 
who maintain the authenticity of the passage of Tacitus (Annals, 
XV, 44) in which the sufferings of the first Christian martyrs of 
Rome are set forth. 
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Monasteries and Religious Houses of Great Britain and Ire- 
land: With an Appendix on the Religious Houses of America, 
By Francisca M. Steele. London: R. and I. Washbourne, 1903, 
8°, pp. xv + 267. 

This book, a companion volume to the ‘‘Convents of Great 
Britain’’ by the same author, will be found useful as a work of refer- 
ence regarding the Congregations of men in the British Isles and on 
the American Continent. It contains a summary of the history, char- 
acter and object of more than sixty of these organizations. Their 
peculiar garb is in many instances illustrated by copies of photo- 
graphs. The Dictionary of the Orders given as an appendix is 
marred by some omissions and some few inaccuracies. 

Patrick J. HEAty. 


The Silesian Horseherd (Das Pferdebiirla). Questions of the 
Hour Answered by Frederick Max Miiller. Translated from the 
German by Oscar A. Fechter. New York: Longmans, 1903. 8°, 
pp. 220. 


In 1895 Professor Max Miiller wrote an article for a German mag- 
azine on his reasons for desiring a recovery of ‘‘The True Word’’ of 
Celsus. He insisted at some length upon the quasi-necessity of the re- 
introduction of the ‘‘Logos’’ theory into the philosophic scheme of 


Christianity. Naturally, the article produced many criticisms, among 
them one that is certainly unique. It was a personal letter to Max 
Miiller purporting to come from a German immigrant residing near 
Pittsburg, who signed himself ‘‘ Das Pferdebiirla,’’ ‘‘The Horseherd.”’ 
His letter is evidence enough of the truth of his own statement, ‘‘I am 
no learned fellow.’’ Nor is he any more sane than learned; his 
writing is a violent tirade against the Christian religion. He damns 
all positive Christianity as ‘‘a false and lying tale,’’ he ‘‘shudders 
at the inoculation of such error into the tender consciousness of our 
children,’’ he raves about ‘‘the soul phantom,’’ and ‘‘the hallucination 
of immortality,’’ and incidently he gets a fling at the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions, and at ‘‘the gayly-dressed idolaters from Cardinal 
Gibbons down to the stupid Shinto priest and the ugly Baptist woman- 
preacher who sat together on the platform, and talked nonsense, and 
thought themselves wise,’’ while indulging in the ‘‘religious clap- 
trap’’ of a universal convention. 

Why it should have ever occurred to such a man as Max Miiller 
to notice such a coarse tirade would be a puzzle, except that the indig- 
nant ‘‘horseherd’’ abruptly challenged the Oxford savant to give a 
reason for the relics of the faith that were in him, demanding to know 
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why ‘‘Max’’—so he presumes to name the venerable professor—still 
elung to ‘‘the God-fable,’’ why he did not break free from the ‘‘ prison- 
house’’ of Christianity and be really what he seemed to be logically, an 
atheist. 

Recognizing the man’s honesty, even in the midst of his stupidity, 
Max Miiller conscientiously wrote out a full answer to him. The 
present volume has been built up on the documents that figured in 
this unusual incident; the original paper on ‘‘The True Word,’’ the 
effusion of the ‘‘horseherd,’’ the answer, and two or three other 
complementary essays, one on the professor’s favorite theme—the 
mutual relations of language and mind, another on the ‘‘ Reasonable- 
ness of Religion.’’ 

Altogether, the volume is an important one, in spite of the accident 
of its untoward beginning. It embodies a serious discussion of many 
vexed problems, not entirely belying its rather confident and preten- 
tious subtitle, ‘‘Questions of the Hour, answered by Max Miiller.’’ 
Indeed, the questions involved, and the positions taken are so provo- 
cative of controversy, that we dare not attempt in the small space of 
a mere review to consider them. Suffice it to say that the volume is, 
in general, another indication of fast-and-free playing with orthodoxy, 
likewise of Max Miiller’s undeniable power of expressing his own 
peculiar and often incongruous views of the Christian religion. 


JAMES M. GILLIS. 
St. THomas’ COLLEGE. 


Monumenta Ecclesiz Liturgica ediderunt et curaverunt Ferdi- 
nandus Cabrol, Henricus Leclereq, Presbyteri et Monachi Bene- 
dictini ex Monasterio Sancti Michaelis de Farnborough. Volumen 
primum, Reliquie Liturgice vetusissime, sectio prima, Parisiis: 
1902, prostat apud Firmin Didot. 4°, pp. eexv + 276, 204. 
These are the first instalments of what promises to be an invaluable 

work of reference to all future liturgical scholars. The names of the 

authors, Dom F. Cabrol and Dom H. Leclereq, are sufficient guarantee 
that the immense task they have undertaken will be accomplished in 

a manner wholly satisfactory from a scientific standpoint. 

The entire work when completed is to consist of two parts. Of 
these, the first is subdivided into (1) Reliquiw Liturgicw Vetustis- 
sime, and (2) Monumenta Technica. In the portion allotted to 
Reliquie will be collected ‘‘quidquid ad veterem liturgiam pertinet”’ 
in the writings of the Fathers and hagiographers, in conciliar texts, 
epigraphical monuments, and in liturgies up to the ninth century. 
The first part of the first volume, comprising the two instalments 
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already issued, extends to A. D. 313. The texts are preceded by an 
excellent introduction of two hundred and twenty-five pages, consist- 
ing of treatises on (a) the prayers of the Didaché, (b) the relations 
between the Latin and Greek liturgies, (c) Tatian’s Diatessaron, (d) 
early Christian inscriptions. An alphabetical epigraphical index is 
added. 

Following the introduction (pp. 1-271) is a collection of 2,774 
liturgical texts from the New Testament, the writings of the Fathers, 
and other ecclesiastical documents of the first three centuries. Each 
text is preceded by a title indicating its liturgical bearing, e. g., 1647 
Unctio.—Sic et in nobis carnaliter currit unctio. Tertullian de Bap- 
tismo, e. 7. 

The third and last portion of the first section is made up of a 
collection of inscriptions (2,775-4,401), attributed to the first three 
centuries. Like the preceding epigraphic texts they possess, in the 
authors’ opinion, some value to the liturgical student. Many of the 
texts thus gathered together with immense labor, have, apparently, 
no claim to a place under the title Monumenta Liturgica.t No doubt, 
however, the reasons for their selection will appear. when the com- 
plete work is issued. 

The next portion of the Reliquie to be issued will cover the period 
between the reigns of Constantine and Charlemagne in the Western 
Church, and that between Eusebius of Cxesarea and Photius in the 
Zastern. Following this, and completing the first subdivision, will 
appear the remains of the liturgical books both of the East and West: 
(1) Fragments, or most ancient versions of all the sacred books, Latin, 
Greek, Peschitto, ete.; (2) the Latin and Greek Psalter of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers; (3) the Liturgy of St. Clement as found in the 
eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions; (4) excerpta from the 
liturgies of the Alexandrine Church, also from those of St. Mark and 
St. James; (5) sundry ante-Nicene fragments from the liturgical 
writings of Goar, Muratori, Mai, and others; (6) Tatian’s Diates- 
saron; (7) liturgical books formerly received, such as the Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, the treatise of pseudo-Barnabas, and the 
Shepherd of Hermas; (8) the genuine Acts of the Martyrs; (9) the 
Book of Hymns; (10) the book of the exorcist; (11) the book of 
preparation for martyrdom; (12) the symbolicon or handbook of the 
rule of faith; (13) the ancient Liber Ritualis; (14) the most ancient 
Calendars or lists of martyrs; (15) lists of bishops and diptychs; 
(16) the Book of Homilies; containing several ante-Nicene fragments; 


*E. g., Bono animo esto, Acme, nemo immortalis (3,448), and also nos. 
3,450, 3,451, ete. 
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(17) collection of ante-Nicene symbols; (18) a list and brief descrip- 
tion of pictures, cut stones, gems, sacred edifices in Rome and else- 
where; (19) fragments from the Martyrology of St. Jerome; (20) 
the liturgical learning of the post-Nicene Fathers and other remains 
of less importance. 

Vast as the work thus far outlined is, it is only introductory. The 
second portion of Part I will contain the liturgical monuments prop- 
erly so-called. These are divided into Latin and Oriental, embracing 
all the liturgies Eastern and Western, orthodox and heretical, and 
ending with the martyrologies and calendars. 

Part II is to consist of indexes, glossaries, liturgical annals, with 
several appendixes on the codices; also geographical tables, itineraries, 
and a number of other subjects that aid in elucidating the various 
phases of liturgical development. 

From the foregoing outline an idea may be obtained of the enor- 
mous scale upon which this important publication is planned. Were 
one not aware of the stupendous literary labors of the seventeenth 
century Benedictines, fears might arise as to the possibility of com- 
pleting a work so vast; all apprehension disappears, however, on re- 
calling the names of Mabillon, Ruinart, Germain, and other members 
of the congregation of St. Maur. The editors of the present work 
have already proved themselves worthy upholders of Benedictine tra- 
ditions. Their services to the Church in the domains of archeology 
and liturgy have won deserved recognition; the successful accomplish- 
ment of their present important undertaking will give them additional 
claims upon all students of ecclesiastical institutions. By subscribing 
for the Monumenta Ecclesie Liturgica Catholie colleges and semi- 
naries will give a practical proof of their interest in, and appreciation 
of, a most praiseworthy publication. Maurice M. Hassetr. 
Der Taufritus in der Griechisch-Russischen Kirche. Sein 

apostolischer Ursprung und seine Entwickelung. Von Dom An- 

tonius Staerk, O.S.B. Freiburg (Breisgau): Herder, 1903. 8°, 

pp. xvi + 194. 

Die Nestorianische Taufliturgie, ins Deutsche tibersetzt und unter 
Verwertung der neuesten handschriftlichen Funde _historisch- 
kritisch erforscht, von Lic. Dr. G. Diettrich. Giessen: J. Rickert, 
1903. 8°, pp. xxxi + 103. 

1. This is a new and valuable contribution to our Western liturgical 
literature. Since in the oriental churches the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion is administered immediately after baptism, the author’s investi- 
gation includes the ritual of both sacraments. Besides fulfilling the 
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primary purpose for which the work is intended, viz., a historico- 
critical exposition of the development of the present day Greeo- 
Russian baptismal liturgy from the earlier oriental liturgies, it will 
prove almost of equal utility to students of dogmatic theology. The 
author contrasts the teaching of the Russian Church on several im- 
portant questions, as reflected by contemporary Russian theologians, 
with that of the Catholic Church, and ealls attention to the fact that, 
making allowance for differences of terminology, the agreement is 
often striking. An example in point is noted on page 63 relative to 
the baptism of adults. Russian theologians hold that ‘‘an adult who 
has neither faith nor penance receives the full grace of baptism, 
though this grace remains latent till his conversion.’’ ‘‘ Were this 
not so,’’ says Provost Maltzew, ‘‘baptism would have to be repeated 
after conversion, which is not permissible, since baptism is a spiritual 
birth that like the birth of the body can take place only once in the 
life of the individual.’’ Commenting on the passage our author says: 
‘This teaching may be explained in the Latin terminology, by the 
grace of baptism in radice. Because of the character of the sacra- 
ment already received there is a titulus qui exigit gratiam which after 
the removal of the ‘obex’ becomes operative.”’ 

2. Dr. Diettrich has given us in these pages a German translation, 
with a historico-critical commentary of the Nestorian baptismal liturgy 
still in use. This is substantially identical with the baptismal rite 
introduced in the seventh century by the Patriarch Isoyahb III. As 
at present administered, the following ceremonial order is observed: 
(1) Imposition of hands and signing with oil outside the baptistery; 
(2) chanting of several psalms; (3) introduction of the water to 
be used in baptizing; (4) reading of selection from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; (5) consecration of baptismal water; (6) anointing and bap- 
tism; (7) confirmation; (8) closing prayer; (9) desecration of the 
baptismal water. This last ceremony consists in the recital of a 
prayer that the water may be restored to its condition before conse- 
eration. 

Condemned as heretics in the Council of Ephesus and persecuted 
by the Empire, the leaders of Nestorianism found a refuge in Persia. 
Their missionaries afterwards carried on an active propaganda 
throughout the Far Orient, where adherents of this sect are still to 
be found in the so-called Christians of St. Thomas on the Malabar 
coast of India. Dr. Diettrich’s critical study of their peculiar bap- 
tismal rites should prove useful not only to students of liturgy but 
to all interested in the survivors of a religious body whose tenets 
occupy an important place in the history of the development of dogma. 

Maurice M. HasseErv. 
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Scienza e Fede e il loro preteso conflitto. La Critica della 
Scienza. Giovanni Semeria, Barnabita. Rome: Pustet, 1903. 
Pp. 32 + 326. 

This new volume from the pen of the learned Barnabite, who has 
won distinction in so many fields of scholarship, is a critical and 
reconstructive study on the origin of the world and life cast in the 
mold of popular lectures, a flexible form of treatment which allowed 
the author to secure two qualities not usually found in combination, 
brilliancy of exposition and accuracy of thought. It is a companion 
volume to three historical studies already published. 

The real progress made by human thought since the Middle Ages, 
says the author in the introduction, necessitates an advance beyond 
the view points and methods of Saint Thomas. For the old objective 
metaphysical method of treating problems must be substituted the 
new psychological, historical method which does not regard man as 
a disinterested thinking-machine, completely isolated from his fellow- 
men past and present, but endeavors to take into due account the 
many complex interests moral, wsthetic, practical and sentimental 
which serve to make thought a living conerete experience, not a hazy 
colorless abstraction into which neither general history nor personal 
dispositions are allowed to enter. 

Appeal must be made to the entire personality of man, to the 
whole context of experience, if we may so speak, and not to a single 
faculty splendidly isolated from all others. The psychological climate 
in which some ideas thrive and others wither needs to be carefully 
studied; and a practical factor, such as that afforded by the plain 
demands of man’s moral nature, should be introduced to control, if 
not to check, the tendency to capricious speculation. Science is no 
longer a special department of philosophy, and philosophy itself, to 
be acceptable, must pursue a more practical method and learn to 
submit to the healthy restraint of facts and life. For these reasons 
the author deplores the multiplication of manuals which resuscitate 
defunct methods, and repeat the wisdom of the ancients, adding 
neither to the quality nor the sum of human knowledge, but simply 
teaching the minds of our youth not to think either for themselves 
or for the age in which they live. 

The first part of the work is expositive. The opening lecture dis- 
cusses apologetic methods, old and new, outlines the rationalist method 
of the seventeenth and the agnostic method of the nineteenth century, 
and contrasts the Middle Ages whose science was philosophy with the 
modern era whose philosophy is largely science. Philosophy may 
no longer dwell in retirement apart from all contact with science; 
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it must leave its hermitage, and live among the living. For the two 
competing philosophies to-day, as hitherto in humanity’s long yester. 
day, are the spiritual, which puts an animating soul of purpose into 
the vast body of events, and the materialistic for which the world js 
but bulky matter variously distributed in forms of motion. 

With this picture of present conditions set clearly before the mind 
of the reader, the author proceeds in the second lecture to show the 
necessity of a complete change of front and method on the part of 
Christian Apologetic so as to meet objections face to face and not 
sidewise as hitherto. Apologetic should continue to be as relative as 
is error itself; else it will cease to be timed to the shifting attitudes 
of Christianity’s opponents. 

Nor can Apologetic afford to remain purely intellectual. The 
heart has its postulates as well as the head, and the voluntary, the 
moral, the energetic side of belief needs to be accentuated to-day and 
brought out into bolder relief, as Blondel and with him the French 
school of ‘‘immanence’’ have tried to show. The pressing question 
is to find a theory of life that will satisfy the ideals, demands, and 
interests of our moral, practical nature. The sceptie of old was an 
intellectualist pure and simple, a past master in the art of dialectical 
fence. Your modern sceptie is a practical individual who ean get 
along quite well, thank you, with a working-theory of doubt and 
ignorance. Such a one must be met on grounds of his own choosing 
and must be convinced that his theory of systematic doubt is one in 
which the vital instincts of human nature and the concrete ideals of 
moral life can find neither due intellectual representation nor prac- 
tical satisfaction. 

The dilettanteism of such ‘‘frane-tireurs’’ as Renan and Heine 
has tried in vain to galvanize into life the corpse of ancient scepticism; 
and many manuals attack scepticism as if it were an ever-abiding 
abstract position capable of being undermined and blown up by 
syllogisms. Rather is it a practical persuasion which only the intense 
reality of our moral ideals can completely uproot, for the intellect 
is not privileged to make a wreck of life, or to suppress the great 
facts of morality and religion. Modern scepticism is psychological 
in origin. Psychology, not metaphysics, should make the first attempt 
to dislodge it. 

The third chapter deals with the criticism of Kant, its genesis, 
development, and later ramifications, as well as the transfer of the 
problem of knowledge from the consideration of the objects of thought 
to an investigation into the nature of the thinking subject. It is a 
very sympathetic presentation, with searching criticism of Kant’s 
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fatal isolation of thought from thing, and will from intellect, as an 
antidote to which an appeal to the entire working-personality of 
man is proposed by the author. 

The fourth chapter is concerned with the Positivism of Comte, the 
fifth with the Agnosticism of Spencer, and the sixth with the relation 
of the doctrine of the Unknowable to Traditionalism, Mysticism, and 
man’s moral and religious tendencies which compel the intellect to 
acknowledge an object that will satisfy their claims and to under- 
stand that object so far as possible, even if the knowledge thus gained 
be fragmentary and incomplete. From the practical point of view 
which the author has adopted these three chapters are vividly writ- 
ten. Effort is made to secure a place for the new Will-Philosophy 
of Professor James, and to use its results alongside those of the old 
Intellect-Psychology, so as to round out the latter. 

The second part of the volume is given over to a discussion of 
methods whereby the erroneous views exposed in the first part may 
be successfully met. Materialism is a theory of reality and Positivism 
is a theory of knowledge; the former a final goal, the latter a method. 
Why not employ Positivism to refute materialism? Positivism itself 
would be moribund after such employment. It is at this point of 
the essay the author outlines his position regarding Theism. The 
existence of God is a popular fact supported by popular arguments. 
Philosophie reflection comes later on to deepen and correct the popular 
idea, or to doubt and reject it as the case may be; whence the respec- 
tive views of Theism, Agnosticism, and Atheism. 

The problem is, therefore, to rebuild, not to destroy the popular 
arguments; in other words to make popular Theism philosophical. 
The arguments of St. Thomas are good, but not sufficient to meet 
the dogmatic Agnosticism and Materialism of the present age which 
is endeavoring to replace the spiritualistic view of the world by a 
mechanical process of evolution. The latter inverts the pyramid 
of physical, biological, and psychic facts, and endeavors to stand it 
on its head. We must show that this inversion is not warranted by 
the known facts, but is due to the attempt of mechanical science to 
inflate itself to the dignity of a universal philosophy. Of itself, 
science is neither materialistic nor spiritualistie in its attitude. It 
is philosophy that eternally swings between the respective world-views 
of matter and mind. 

The eighth chapter has for its object the methods to be employed 
in dealing with scepticism and brings out into prominence the fact 
that scientific certitude is not a pure affair of the intellect, but com- 
prises practical elements that are of the will. The presence of these 

CUB7 
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voluntary elements even in scientifie certitude is a vindication of the 
nature of religious belief which is not wholly a matter of intelligence, 
Science has its elements of faith as well as religion. : 

In the ninth chapter these reflections on the complex nature of 
certitude are applied to Theism, which, speaking religiously, does 
not consist in the cold, abstract affirmation of God’s existence and is 
not merely a conviction of the intellect, but an energetic acceptation 
of God’s actuality by man’s entire thinking, willing, and feeling self, 
Intellect and will, though distinct, are solidary in their collaboration 
of spiritual truth. Kant was wrong in the separatist view he took 
of the working of these two faculties. And the agnostic distinction 
between religious and scientific conviction ceases to terrorize the mind 
which closes the breach thus arbitrarily opened between intellect and 
will. Once it is shown that there are intellective elements in religion 
as there are volitive elements in science, the agnostic isolation of re- 
ligous certainty from all relationship with scientific is seen to be 
arbitrary. 

This sound psychological conclusion, says the author in the tenth 
lecture, finds Christian confirmation in St. Paul who regarded the 
affirmation of God as man’s moral duty, and the denial as moral sin. 
What St. Paul condemns as blameworthy is rather the failure to 
acknowledge God than the failure to know Him, St. Paul’s contention 
being based on the fact that man knows God instinctively, but through 
the baseness of his heart allowed all reflex knowledge of Him to be- 
come corrupt and inefficacious. 

As a practical conclusion to the foregoing considerations, the au- 
thor takes the position that the proofs for the existence of God which 
are sufficient to claim rational assent can never make that assent intel- 
lectually necessary. In other words, we must not expect a mathe- 
matical demonstration. The author then turns to criticize and recon- 
struct the ‘‘quinque vie’’ of St. Thomas, expressing his surprise that 
the Angelic Doctor should have omitted altogether the moral argu- 
ment, an omission which should be instantly supplied. The ontolog- 
ical, cosmological, teleological, and moral arguments are next discussed 
in order, the intention being to show that the various roads to God 
over which humanity, with the rapidity of instinct, has travelled are 
the same as those over which critical theism is forced to crawl at a 
snail’s pace, because of the many obstacles strewn across the path by 
those whose heart was never set upon the journey, or whose mental eye 
eould discern nothing but darkness ahead, and inviting half-way 
houses by the roadside in which they chose to seek shelter with their 
doubts when the night of scepticism began to fall thickly around them. 
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The heart and the mind, therefore, by different avenues reach out 
into one and the same God who is the object of knowledge and the final 
goal of love. The author, always eareful to distinguish the scientific 
elements of fact from the philosophic elements of theistic interpreta- 
tion, admits the value of the traditional arguments when critically 
restated. He does not allow any force to the ontological proof when 
dialectically expressed as it was by St. Anselm, Descartes, and Leib- 
nitz, but sees in it a good means of forming within ourselves a sub- 
lime ideal which might be called the after-glow of God in the life of 
the individual. The cosmological argument is reshaped so as to meet 
Kant’s criticism. The demonstration of God’s existence from motion 
is shown to proceed independently of the question whether the world 
had a beginning in time or not. The teleological argument is treated 
last, the vicious circle within which this proof is sometimes made to 
move being distinctly repudiated, and the difference between fact and 
interpretation carefully noted. 

He bolsters up the latter argument by an appeal to will-psychology 
again, and holds that Theism as against Atheism is not an arid piece of 
reasoning, but partakes somewhat of the nature of a personal choice in 
which all man’s faculties unitedly coneur. The strength of the intel- 
lectual arguments for Theism is admitted but the intervention of the 
will is also recognized to dispel the last vestige of doubt that might 
possibly still cling to the mind of one who expected mathematical rigor 
of proof in affairs of religious certitude, or thought that inexorable 
logic could of itself disarm the atheist. The argument from purpose, 
like those from necessity, causality, and motion, only yields an aspect 
of the divine. It proves intelligence in the world and reveals one 
element of personality, but it has to be flanked and supported by the 
moral argument before we can discover unto ourselves the full list of 
the divine attributes which we finally reach by an analysis of our 
own moral self with its compelling ideals and freedom and unfulfilled 
aspirations. 

The fifteenth lecture is a criticism of Pantheism, Atheism and 
Anthropomorphism. Polytheism of old tended to personify the forces 
of nature and to regard them as the effects of so many capricious wills. 
Science has dealt a death-blow to such a crude view by showing that 
nature is a coherent system of law. But science went to the other 
extreme in substituting a rigorous mathematical God of Law for the 
capricious God of the ancients. Spinoza could think God only in the 
terms of a mathematician dealing with quantity and limit. As a reac- 
tion against popular personification Spinoza served a useful purpose. 
But the living God demanded by our self-knowing and. self-deter- 
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mining nature is the prime corrective of the popular extreme of an- 
thropomorphism on the one hand, and impersonal law on the other, 
It is a study of our moral nature that purifies and saves our concep- 
tion of a personal God. 

Optimism and Pessimism are discussed in the sixteenth lecture. 
The metaphysical solution of the problem of evil proposed by St. 
Augustine is regarded as insufficient. It is only in the Christian 
world-view, which sees in metaphysical evil a means unto good and in 
moral evil a permissive economy out of which good is forever drawn, 
that the mind will finally discover rest for its worrying. 

In fact, says the author, the Christian conception of the world 
should not be set over against the purely philosophic as if Christianity 
were a sort of codicil to Theism, and grace an appendix to nature; 
as if Christianity were a mere ornament to Theodicy, a sort of ell built 
on to the structure of human thinking. Rather should it be regarded 
as the complement, the desideratum, the implication of our subjective 
human needs. The modern world does not feel the necessity of two 
roads to one and the same point of objective. But what it does feel 
and can be made to understand is the present urgent necessity for 
more light than man has naturally. The attitude of the modern world 
is one of expectancy—it awaits the supernatural. 

This volume is a refreshing modern study and absorbs one’s in- 
terest from beginning to end. The author has stolen the vases of the 
Egyptians and brought them home with him to Israel, or, at least, a 
good part of the way thither. He has tried to win over to a Christian 
interpretation the results of modern scholarship and endeavored to 
put a livelier spirit into the science of Apologetic, to which he has 
made a distinct contribution concerning which, no doubt, opinions 
will vary. 

The will-psychology of Professors James and Ward has not yet 
sueceeded in winning many adherents in the English-speaking world, 
and it is too early to hazard a guess as to its capacity to survive. Its 
greatest danger is personalism as instanced in the case of Professor 
Ward of Cambridge, who holds that there are as many worlds as 
minds, and that each mind is an independent municipality. But 
Father Semeria has embarked upon no such sea of monadism as this; 
on the contrary, he has simply woven into his own scheme the element 
of truth that exists in the ‘‘will to believe,’’ and rescued the facts 
from the danger of ‘‘personalism.’’ He proceeds upon the fact of 
universal religion, and distinctly recognizes an intellective element in 
religious phenomena, which are not merely voluntary decisions of 
acceptance or, rejection on the part of the individual. He regards 
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both intellect and will as jointly at work in the production of natural 
religious certitude, without denying the primacy of the intellect. He 
simply prefers to think in the concrete, and to call in the will as 
servant to the intellect whenever the latter seems to falter. We 
would, therefore, place him in the category of those rational and 
ethical theists who prefer to draw their arguments from two sources 
rather than from one. 

We do not share the author’s view concerning the employment of 
the word, Atheism, which he uses to designate Agnosticism. That 
these two tenets are frequently combined is no doubt true, but Agnos- 
ticism is primarily a theory of knowledge, and does not necessarily 
exclude belief in God. For scientific clearness these two terms should 
be kept distinct. 

The author’s advocacy of the newly proposed apologetic method 
of ‘‘immanence’’ raises many questions of detail into which he does 
not enter. As a subjectively disposing means to the acceptance of 
Christianity, its timeliness and value are assured. But it needs to 
be thought out in more detailed fashion, especially as regards its bear- 
ing on the doctrine that the supernatural is not due to nature, before 
it can be judged as a complete system, if it ever intended to be such. 
The author, we take it, is here as elsewhere, suggestively synthetic 
according to the spirit that animates all his pages. The standpoint of 
the Fathers is clamoring for recognition alongside that of the School- 
men; history is ousting metaphysics from its exclusive primacy. 

History and Psychology are to-day the most travelled roads of 
approach to problems which our fathers of the olden days reached by 
the easier paths of objective method. We can promise the reader an 
interesting and suggestive journey through the pages of this volume, 
in which warmth of heart combines with severity of criticism to make 
the old seem ever new, and the new a welcome companion to the old. 

Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 

A Manual of Mystical Theology or the Graces of the Supernatural 
life explained. By Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1903. 8°, pp. 664. 

This is a companion volume to the author’s recent work, ‘‘ Manual 
of Ascetie Theology.’’ It is divided into four parts: the first part 
treats of the nature of mystical theology in general, carefully distin- 
guishing between the experimental and doctrinal aspects, as well as 
between mysticism true and false; also of contemplation in general, 
its division, objects, causes, and effects. The treatment is very com- 
plete, embodying the results of recent literature on the subject, 
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abounding in sound practical advice to pious souls who devote them- 
selves to experiencing the sweets of the spirit, and exposing the 
theological principles which should govern the individual’s contem- 
plation. 

The second part deals with the preparation and dispositions re- 
quired for contemplation, namely,—prayer, meditation, mortification, 
and purification both active and passive. Many warnings are given 
to those who mistake a refined form of selfishness for growth in 
spiritual character; the relation of pain and comfort to true happiness 
is admirably discussed; in general, the treatment of this chapter of 
spiritual life, notably of the passions, shows the author to be a skilled 
physician of the soul who has not come by all his knowledge from 
books. The eonerete treatment of the subject and the judicious 
appreciation of differing views afford decided relief from that atmos- 
phere of heaviness surrounding some manuals which speak to an 
abstract individual and try to force interest by the incidental telling 
of stories. 


The same tone of actuality pervades the treatment of the third 
part which is concerned with the various degrees of contemplation 
and conducts the reader from the first to the last degree of this sub- 
lime manner of prayer. The several degrees of recollection, silence, 
and quiet in prayer are vividly described, and an historical, critical 


judgment is passed on the errors and dangers of Quietism, which, like 
Luther’s theory of salvation, consisted not in ‘‘holding on but in 
letting go.’’ Then follow inquiries into the nature of mystical love, 
union, rapture, and the ‘‘connubium spiritale,’’ which is a permanent 
state of union of the soul with God. 

But perhaps the most distinguishing feature of this manual is 
to be found in its fourth part where the author treats of mystical 
phenomena distinct from contemplation, such as are, for instance, 
visions, divine words, revelations, prophecies, miracles. Here the 
opportunity for illusion is obviously very great and the need of 
eriteria correspondingly imperative. Heroic virtue is the primary 
test of holiness; all things else are added to it, as was said of the 
kingdom of heaven. Whether or not the revelations, visions, and 
power of discerning the thoughts of others accorded to Mystics are 
to be carried over into the domain of the supernatural as readily as 
some of the author’s quotations would lead one to suppose, the 
admonitions and directions which he summarizes in the last chapter 
are healthy-minded and needed. Tle is not writing a scientific treatise 
on psychology, but a practical manual for the guidance of souls. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this work of Father Devine with all 
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the praise that it deserves for its clear descriptive features, its judi- 
cious insertion of dogmatic principles, and its helpful canons of 
spiritual discernment. It is not an easy matter to select materials 
for compression into a volume of this nature and to incorporate there- 
with the best results of recent study, critical and expositive. This 
manual will prove its value to those who read it, to many of whom, 
perhaps, the numerous sources upon which it draws, are closed. 
Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 


Jesuit Education, its history and principles viewed in the light of 
modern educational problems, by Robert Schwickerath, S.J. St. 
Louis: Herder, 1903. 8°, pp. 687. 

Until the appearance of Fr. Schwickerath’s work the average stu- 
dent of the history of Jesuit education was confined, among us, to 
the English translation of the Abbé Maynard’s treatment of the sub- 
ject (1855) and to Fr. Hughes’ ‘‘Loyola’’ in the Great Educators 
Series (Seribners, 1892). The works of de Rochemonteix on the 
Collége de la Fléche (1889), Fr. Chossat on that of Avignon (1896), 
and the defence of Jesuit Education by De Badts de Cugnae (1879), 
together with the translation and commentary of the Ratio Studi- 
orum by Fr. Duhr in the ninth volume of Herder’s ‘‘ Pedagogische 
Bibliothek’’ (1896), about completed the special bibliography of the 
subject. Of course, there were Fr. Pachtler’s four volumes in the 
‘“‘Monumenta Germanize Psdagogica’’ (1887-1894), in which were 
made accessible the documents pertaining to their colleges in Ger- 
many, and since 1894 the voluminous Madrid publication of the 
‘““Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu.’’ But the industrious com- 
pilers of the many new manuals of the history of education that have 
been lately put on the market seem to have little inclination to work 
at first hand. Most of them are non-Catholic and content themselves 
with a repetition of the violent and unreasonable diatribes of a 
von Raumer and a Compayré. Even where there was ground for 
reasonable difference of opinion as to method, instruments, equip- 
ment, and the like, an anti-Catholic bias always asserts itself under 
cover of a general denunciation of the Jesuits. Slipshod and uncon- 
trolled quotations, ignorant and ridiculous use of Catholic teriin- 
ology, helpless dependence on some fanatical Huguenot or embittered 
Kulturkaempfer, a kind of frenzy, are only too often noticeable in 
these books. We might, perhaps, take such literature in the philo- 
sophical spirit of Dante’s Vergil, and bestow upon them but a passing 
glance. But the evil they do in the ranks of our Catholic students 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges, where they 
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are formal and compulsory texts, forbids us to do so. Hence, the 
work of Fr. Schwickerath has not come too soon. The Society owed 
it to itself and to Catholic youth to produce such a treatise. 

The work is divided into two parts: the history of the educational 
system of the Society, and an exposé of the principles of its teaching 
theory and practice. After an introduction of about seventy pages 
on the condition of schools and learning just before and at the 
Reformation, Fr. Schwickerath devotes some two hundred pages to 
the original establishments or colleges of the Society, the content of 
the ‘‘Ratio Studiorum’’ of 1599, the story of the colleges from 1540 
to 1773, the date of the suppression of the Society by Pope Clement 
XIV. The revision of the ‘‘Plan of Studies’’ in 1832, the educa- 
tional work of the Society in the nineteenth century, and a chapter 
of answers to miscellaneous objections, complete the first part. Iu 
the second section are discussed the adaptability of the ‘‘ Ratio Studi- 
orum,’’ its intellectual scope, the question of elective courses, the 
value of classical studies, the usual classical texts of a Jesuit college, 
the training of the Jesuit teacher and the method of his teaching. 
In four coneluding chapters, our author deals with moral training, 
religious instruction, and school management, among the Jesuits, and 
the motives and ideals of a Jesuit teacher. A very useful bibliog- 
raphy and a good index add to the value of the book. 

Fr. Schwickerath has rendered a good service not only to Catholic 
teachers and students, but to a very large body of non-Catholic 
scholars who have long been anxious to read at first-hand and from 
a competent source an account of the educational theory, praxis, and 
history of the Jesuits. As is often the case with Catholie writers, the 
apologetic and occasional character of the task imposes on him certain 
limitations and peculiarities of treatment. It would be unjust not 
to make note of this. Nevertheless, he has succeeded in presenting 
within reasonable limits a compact and readable introduction to the 
history and the principles of education as exemplified in the colleges 
of the Jesuits in the last three hundred and fifty years. The exposi- 
tion of the author is clear and direct, his diction is ealm and philo- 
sophical, in spite of the atrocious slanders that he is often called on 
to refute. Even those who, rightly or wrongly, differ from him on 
certain points will recognize in him an adversary no less courteous 
and modest than well-equipped. At this date, and amid our sur- 
roundings, it ought to be possible to speak well of the ‘‘ Petites Ecoles”’ 
without calling for the expulsion of men who served the state of 
France as well, perhaps better, than ever did the dreamers and vision- 
aries of Port-Royal. It ought to be possible to admire the unparal- 
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jeled devotion and long career of success that extorted from Francis 
Bacon a ery of approval for the schools of the Jesuits without swear- 
ing blindly that they alone know how to develop the germs of virtue 
and learning in the breasts of the young. We believe that this is the 
spirit, moderate and equitable, of the work of Fr. Schwickerath, and 
as such we commend it to all students of the history of education. 
It deserves a place in every library, Catholic and non-Catholic, as an 
honest account, written at first hand, of what the education of the 
Jesuits stands for. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


The English Church. From the Accession of Charles I to the 
Death of Queen Anne (1625-1714). By Rev. William H. Hut- 
ton, B.D. New York: The Maemillan Co., 1903. 8°, pp. 368. 

In his preface the author says that he has considered directly only 
the ‘‘history of the historical church in England’’ because in no other 
way was it possible to ‘‘present at all truly the history of the English 
Church as the English Church saw it.’’ It is to be regretted that he 
has so restricted the field of vision. A different plan would certainly 
enable us to understand better the Anglicanism of that era by pre- 
senting it in its relations with other religious bodies and thereby 
giving more perspective to the work. It would also have eliminated 
some of the author’s only too evident narrowness and enlivened, like- 
wise, the monotonous tediousness of the history which fairly revels 
in those details of petty controversy about religious accidentals so 
dear to the heart of the average Anglican minister. 

It is to all appearances fully up to the mark of scholarship de- 
manded in a work of this importance. If anything, it is too learned, 
in the sense that the author does not seem to have always been able 
to digest his learning, and so is at times downright boresome. But, 
despite its learning, it is hopelessly Anglican in tone. While not 
abusive of religious beliefs contrary to his own, and in general rather 
temperate in language, the author, nevertheless, seems incapable of 
estimating anything or anybody except from the narrow standpoint 
of Anglicanism. With tiresome persistency he reiterates the terms 
“Romanist, Papist’’ when referring to Catholics, thereby proving that 
he has not advanced in this respect beyond the narrow coarseness of 
the Anglicanism of the age he depicts. His reference on page 43 to 
Catholies as ‘‘schismaties’’ from the ‘‘Church of England”’ is deli- 
ciously naive. All along he makes a persistent effort to prove that 
the Anglicanism of that day was tolerant. It was in his eyes the 
“protector of intellectual freedom’’ (p. 89). He will find himself 
singularly alone in holding that extraordinary proposition. 
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The poor Puritans come in for worse handling even than Cath- 
olics. The cause of the grudge against them being that they decapi- 
tated ‘‘Saint Charles I’’ and did divers other unpleasant acts to the 
discredit of Anglicanism. We can only remark that if Puritans 
persecuted Anglicans they were paying back an old score. Our 
author’s complaints about this same persecution become rather sus- 
picious when we read that more than one of the persecuted Anglican 
ministers was allowed by the Puritans to live not only in peace but 
even in open luxury. 

This narrow Anglicanism of the author has the effect of rendering 
his work excessively tiresome. Verily, courage is needed to wade 
through the mass of petty details accumulated by his learning. No 
doubt the narration will prove absorbingly interesting to all good 
Anglicans of leisure, but the reader who has the misfortune to be a 
“‘Romanist’’ or ‘‘Papist’’ or ‘‘schismatic from the Church of Eng- 
land’’ or otherwise addicted to the ‘‘superstitions’’ of the same will 
find it about as interesting as the small talk of a Ladies’ Sewing Gild. 

On the whole, then, this history, despite its evident learning and 
seriousness, strikes us as distinctly inferior to most of the other vol- 
umes of the series of which it is a companion. It is hopelessly dull 
in treatment and offensively Anglican in tone. 


LuciAN JOHNSTON. 
NoTrE DAME COLLEGE, BALTIMORE. 


A History of England for Catholic Schools. By E. Wyatt- 
Davies, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New York: Longmans, 
1903. 8°, pp. xv + 539. 

England’s Cardinals. By Dudley Baxter. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1903. 8°, pp. 98. 

1. The character and scope of this work are sufficiently indicated 
by the title. As a contribution to the literature of English History 
it would undoubtedly attain a permanent place had the author seen 
fit to provide his readers with a sufficient bibliography or at least 
supplemented his statements with notes and references. The story 
of England from the time of the Roman occupation down to and 
including our own times is told with clearness and impartiality. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the way the publishers have done 
their work, a most commendable feature being the headings of para- 
graphs in heavy type. In a book containing so many excellent fea- 
tures and serving such a useful purpose, it might seem invidious to 
point out faults. A more thorough examination of some matters 
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would no doubt have led the author to modify some of his statements, 
as for instance, in regard to the Bull Laudabiliter. In view of the 
fact that so many historians look with doubt on this supposed transfer 
of Ireland to the English Crown by Pope Hadrian IV, and that others 
deny absolutely the authenticity of the Bull by which this grant was 
effected, it might naturally be expected that the author would do 
otherwise than state the case as an undisputed fact, or if he has any 
new evidence on the subject that he would adduce it or refer to it. 

2. The thirty-four short chapters which form this little book con- 
tain in chronological order brief biographies of the Englishmen who 
have attained to the dignity of the Cardinalate. A more lengthy and 
scholarly work along the lines indicated by Mr. Baxter would be 
heartily weleomed by students of English Church History. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 


Carmina Mariana. Second Series. An English Anthology in 
verse in honor of and in relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Collected and arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1902. 8°, pp. liv + 528. 

The dissemination of photographs and prints of the great master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture has demonstrated the extent to which 


the Blessed Virgin Mary has been a source of inspiration to artists of 
all schools and in all ages. It has remained for Mr. Orby Shipley to 
reveal how largely the same theme has occupied the thoughts and 
inspired the efforts of poets. To one unacquainted with the subject, 
as most persons in the English-speaking world were before Mr. Shipley 
published the result of his labors in collecting these poems, it is almost 
incredible how many writers have striven to give expression to the 
glories and the prerogatives of the Mother of God. Not the least 
gratifying feature of the work is the proof it affords that others be- 
sides Catholics have hymned the praises of Mary; but whether from 
Catholic or non-Catholic pens the verses are all touched with the same 
pure fire and glow with the same clear light. Many of the pieces 
were written by Americans, stray verses culled from the pages of 
magazines or from the works of well-known authors. The compiler 
who has already deserved so well from the English-speaking world for 
having made known these tributes to the privileges and gifts of the 
Mother of God, promises in a forthcoming volume a third series of 
““Carmina.’’ No books have been issued from the press in recent 
years more deserving of a place in the library of a Catholic than these 


two volumes of devout and elevating verse. 
Patrick J. HEALY. 
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Socialism By David Goldstein, edited by Martha Moore Avery. 

Boston: Union News League, 1903. Paper, pp. 374. 

The author of this work was, until the present year, an active 
worker in the socialist party in Massachusetts. He gave up his 
allegiance to socialism and he has since begun an active campaign 
against it. This volume is in intention a severe arraignment of 
socialism; in form it is not ‘‘a piece of literature but a compendium 
of socialist data, which it is hoped will be found useful in acquiring 
the necessary knowledge to meet and to turn back the activity of 
socialist propaganda.’’ The main chapters of the book deal with such 
subjects as the Materialist Doctrine of Socialism, Origin of Socialism 
opposed to Christianity, Socialist Tactics, Public Ownership, Evolu- 
tion, Morally Irresponsible, Political Atheism, Free Love, Homeless 
Children, The State, Trade Unions. Taking up these and the other 
sections of the book in turn, the author presents copious extracts from 
the socialist press, literature, leaders, and records events all of which 
lead the reader to the conclusion that ‘‘on the destructive side social- 
ism stands for the abolition of the present educational, religious, 
family, social and economic forms of society.’’ The volume is made 
up very largely of these extracts from writers, from the press of 
socialism and from narration of some striking events in its recent 
history. It thus has a value which is quite distinct from the author’s 
personality and from his relations to the socialist party. We have in 
the book probably the most serious indictment that has been made 
against socialism in the United States. It will be interesting to note 
the attitude of the socialist press to it. The author might have added 
to the value of his work, had he told us whether or not he knows of 
any kind of socialism that is not atheistic and anti-family, also to 
what extent the particular party which he attacks, is representative of 
all socialism. The confusion of accusation and denial that opponents 
of socialism everywhere meet, and our personal acquaintance with 
numbers of socialists who do not stand for atheism and free love, 
suggest that an accurate classification be made before we define our 
attitudes. The author of this book should be able to give this in- 
formation. His volume will serve to call attention to the great danger 
that lies in socialism and it will also instruct many as to the real 
purpose of the type described. 

Wiuiam J. Kersy. 
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Christian Apologetics. By Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. Preceded by 
an Introduction on the Existence and Attributes of God and a 
Treatise on the Human Soul by Rev. L. Peeters, S.J. Edited, 
augmented and adapted to English readers by Rev. Joseph C. 
Sasia, S.J. New York and Cincinnati: Pustet and Co. 2 vols. 
8°, pp. xiii + 207; 784. 

Christian Apologetics. By Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. Edited by 
Rt. Rev. 8S. G. Messmer, D.D., D.C.L. New York: Benziger. 8°, 
pp. 583. 

The ‘‘Cours d’Apologétique Chrétienne’’ by Fr. Devivier has had 
a remarkable success in Belgium and France. Though published but 
eighteen years ago, it has already run through sixteen editions. Many 
distinguished bishops of France and Belgium have given it their 
hearty recommendation. The secret of its success lies doubtless in the 
fact that it gives in a compendious form a comprehensive, methodical 
and at the same time popular, exposition of the divinity of the Chris- 
tian Religion realized in the Catholic Church, along with the refuta- 
tion of many objections that are being constantly urged against 
Catholic belief at the present day. It is written in an easy style, 
and with a simplicity that commends itself to the lay reader of average 
intelligence, untrained in the language of the schools. 

The original work consists of two parts. In the first part the 
author has in mind to prove the divinity of the Christian religion. 
The first two chapters form a useful introduction to the proof proper. 
In the first chapter after a concise explanation of what is meant by 
religion and revelation, he outlines briefly the three historical stages 
of revealed religion, and sets forth the nature of faith and the réle 
of reason in leading the mind to the acceptance of revealed truths 
including mysteries. Chapter II deals with the historic value of the 
Bible, the authenticity, integrity and veracity of the Pentateuch and 
of the Gospels. Apropos of the former, he shows that the Bible 
rightly interpreted is in harmony with the accredited results of 
scientific research in geology, astronomy, biology, paleontology, and 
anthropology. Nor does he fail to call to mind that modern discov- 
eries in Egypt and Assyria have helped in no small degree to confirm 
the trustworthiness of the sacred narrative. 

Then follows in Chapter III the demonstration of the divine origin 
of the religion founded by Jesus Christ. After a short but lucid dis- 
cussion of the nature and evidential value of well attested miracles 
and prophecies as criteria of revelation, he gives ten reasons for ac- 
cepting the Christian religion as divine, (1) the miracles of Our 
Blessed Lord, (2) His resurrection, (3) the fulfilment in His person 
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and mission of the Messianic prophecies, (4) the miracles wrought by 
the followers of Jesus, (5) the fulfilment of predictions made by 
Jesus, (6) the wonderful growth and preservation of the Christian 
religion, (7) the testimony of the martyrs, (8) the profound influence 
of Christianity on society; (9) the sublime teachings of Jesus, (10) 
the incomparable holiness of Jesus. Following this as Chapter IV, 
but to all intents and purposes, as a further proof of the supernatural 
character of Christianity, is a succinct demonstration of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. In treating of the sublime teachings of Jesus, the 
author takes occasion to set forth the immense superiority of Chris- 
tianity over heathen religions, particularly Buddhism. 

The second part is a vindication of the claim of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to be the true Church of Christ. The manner in which 
this thesis is set forth in the first three chapters is similar to what is 
found in the ordinary manual of theology in use at the present day. 
Having given a sufficient explanation of the terms church and society, 
the author proceeds to show that Christ established His religion under 
the form of a true society, characterized by the four marks of unity, 
holiness, catholicity and apostolicity, and that these marks being 
verified in the Roman Catholic Church, stamp it as the true Church 
of Christ to the exclusion of the Protestant and Schismatie Greek 
Churches. The discussion of the primacy of Peter and its perpetuity 
in Peter’s legitimate successors, the bishops of Rome, leads to the 
consideration of the prerogatives of the Churech—indefectibility, 
authority, infallibility—whereupon two articles are devoted to an 
exposition of the relative rights of Church and State and of the atti- 
tude of the Church towards liberalism and freedom of worship. 

The last two chapters of Part II deal with topics of especial in- 
terest and importance. Chapter IV is devoted to the refutation of 
objections against the Catholic Church, based on the alleged intoler- 
ance of the Church, the Inquisition, the trial of Galileo, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Cru- 
sades, Papal power over temporal rulers in the Middle Ages, the 
temporal power of the Popes, unworthy occupants of the Holy See. 

Finall, Chapter V treats of the debt which civilization owes to 
the Catholic Church. This is practically an elaboration of the eighth 
proof already given in support of the divinity of the Christian re- 
ligion, namely, the profound influence of Christianity on society. An 
instructive contrast is drawn between the state of Greek and Roman 
society under the ineubus of paganism and that which resulted from 
the influence of the Catholic Church wherever it became dominant. 
To show how widely and how deeply the Church has benefited Chris- 
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tianized peoples, the author portrays the wonderful amelioration of 
the individual, of the family, of public society, of international rela- 
tions, as well as the beneficent influence of the Church on the de- 
velopment of letters, science, and the fine arts, and on popular and 
university education. 

The field is, of course, too vast to be treated with profundity or 
even thoroughness by a single writer within the compass of the four 
hundred and seventy-five pages that are comprised in the French 
editions. Fr. Devivier attempts no originality of treatment. His 
task is that of a popular compiler. In this he has been, in the main, 
successful, but in the treatment of some questions he falls short of 
the general standard of excellence. For example, his attempt to 
make good the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is anything but 
satisfactory. In relying on the day-period interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis and ignoring more recent methods of harmonizing 
scriptural with scientific cosmogony he could not hope to meet the 
approval of his distinguished brother-Jesuit, Fr. Hummelauer. Only 
one unmindful of the abundant literature of Protestantism in hymn 
and sermon could argue as he does in order. to disprove the possession 
by Protestant churches of the note of sanctity. In these and a few 
other instances one misses the breadth of view that should characterize 
the apologist at every step, for his work is to set forth the truth of 
the Catholic Church in a way to lead even the prejudiced mind to 
recognize its reasonableness. 

Such in brief, is the original work, which, by a curious coincidence, 
has been published this year in an English translation by two inde- 
pendent editors. Both editors have sought to make the book more 
valuable for English readers by giving in each chapter and article 
copious references to works in English treating of the particular topic 
under discussion. Both have likewise added at the end a very com- 
plete alphabetical index, a feature lacking in the original. But while 
Bishop Messmer has contented himself with setting forth the text in 
English garb just as it stands in the original twelfth edition, Fr. 
Sasia, animated by the laudable desire to make the work still more 
useful, has inereased its contents very considerably. The most note- 
worthy addition is the translation and amplification of the treatise 
of Fr. Peeters, S.J., on the ‘‘Existence and Nature of God and the 
Spirituality and Immortal Destiny of the Human Soul.’’ This forms 
a very useful introduction to the text of Fr. Devivier and takes up 
two hundred and seven pages numbered in brackets. 

But this is not all. Fr. Sasia has also inserted through the work 
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of Fr. Devivier many pages of matter partly from his own hand, 
partly culled from Catholic books, pamphlets and newspapers. Most 
of this additional matter is excellent and helps the lay reader to 
answer many difficulties not touched upon in the original. In a few 
of these additions, however, as for example in the criticism of Chris. 
tian Science (Vol. I, pp. 306 ff.) the flippancy of newspaper style is 
not in keeping with the dignified tone pervading the rest of the book, 
Again, in an apologetic work additions of a polemical nature might 
well be omitted, such as the ancient strictures of Thomas Ward on 
the errata of the Protestant Bible (Vol. II, pp. 753-762), the more 
so as the Revised Version—barring its omission of the Deutero- 
canonical books—places in the hands of Protestants a translation of 
the Scriptures that for accuracy of scholarship makes one sigh for a 
Catholic version to match it. 

In thus enlarging the contents of the- book, Fr. Sasia would have 
done well had he given indications with brackets or a different kind 
of type whereby the reader might readily distinguish the editor’s 
additions from the original text of the author. The need of some 
distinguishing sign is the more felt since, at least in one place, portions 
of Fr. Devivier’s text have been omitted and other paragraphs sub- 
stituted, without notice that the text has been altered. This, of course, 
has been done in perfect good faith and with the view of improving 
on the original. Yet, one may well ask whether the alteration is for 
the better. 

The place in question may be found in Vol. I, pp. 76 ff. of Fr. 
Sasia’s edition, where the transformist theory of the origin of man is 
discussed. A comparison of this section with the French text or with 
the corresponding section in Bishop Messmer’s edition (pp. 99 ff.) 
shows that a decided change has been made. 

Fr. Devivier, whose treatment of debated questions raised by mod- 
ern science is characterized by a cautious conservatism, handles the 
question of evolution in a rather gingerly manner. He does not come 
out squarely and declare—as he might well have done—that the posi- 
tion taken by many Christian evolutionists, including not a few Cath- 
olies, that the derivation of the human body by descent from a lower 
ancestral animal form, is compatible with orthodox Christian belief. 
Neither, on the other hand, has he committeed the mistake made by 
some apologists of condemning it as irreligious and unchristian. 


What he does declare to be false and inadmissible from the standpoint 


of Christian faith is the arbitrary assertion of some evolutionists 
speaking no longer as scientists but as philosophers, that the moral 
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and intellectual, no less than the physical status of man is the result 
of a purely natural development from a similar ancestry.* 

Before proceeding to overthrow this false position, Fr. Devivier 
makes a few preliminary explanations well worth noting. He warns 
the reader that he should ‘‘beware of confounding special systems 
pursued too often for an impious and materialistic end with the gen- 
eral conception of transformism. The falseness of preconceived anti- 
religious systems does not necessarily involve the condemnation of the 
transformist theory itself.’’ 

Then after speaking of the remarkable transformations that are 
produced by artificial breeding as well as by influences of climate, 
food and environment, he asks whether natural influences, which in 
the beginning would have been more powerful owing to the greater 
plasticity of organisms, might not have sufficed to produce by devel- 
opment from an initial type the present variety of species. ‘‘We 
have not to examine this question scientifically,’’ he goes on to say. 
“Our duty is only to examine whether this theory of transformism 

is or is not contrary to Catholic teaching. 

‘‘We should unhesitatingly answer No if it were a question of 
plants and animals to the exclusion of man’’ (cf. Bishop Messmer’s 
edition, p. 100). 

These preliminary considerations we miss in Fr. Sasia’s edition. 
It is secant compensation for their absence to be treated to a series of 
citations of writers rejecting evolution in all its forms, citations which 
a generation ago, when collected by Cardinal Mazella, were not without 
authoritative force, but which are practically worthless to-day when 
the great majority of biologists favor some form of evolution. Nor 
does it help matters to quote St. George Mivart whose condemnation 
of Darwinism cannot be understood as a condemnation of trans- 
formism in general. 

But apart from this, neither Darwinism, nor any other form of the 
theory of organic evolution, so long as it is kept within its legitimate 
sphere of biology proper, is antichristian any more than is the hypoth- 
esis of Laplace which, at first reprobated as godless, now finds a place 
of honor in almost every work of Catholic apologetics. The Catholic 
apologist does not think of attempting to refute this hypothesis so 
highly esteemed by astronomers. Why then should he show so much 
hostility to the evolutionary hypothesis, which is equally reconcilable 


_ ” By an act of inadvertence, Bishop Messmer’s translation has failed to note 
in the sentence of Fr. Devivier condemning this theory a phrase essential to the 
thought. The original should be translated: “This theory which includes man 
himself together with his spiritual soul in the series of evolutions, is absolutely 
false and inadmissible.” Unfortunately the words in italics are lacking in Bishop 
Messmer’s edition (p. 100). 


CUBS 
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with sound philosophy and faith and which, despite the attempts of 
apologists to refute it, holds the foremost place of honor in modern 
biological science ?* 

But these criticisms which apply partly to the original work, 
partly to Fr. Sasia’s edition, cannot, and are not meant to detract 
materially from the many excellent qualities that his American edition 
possesses. As has already been said, Fr. Sasia’s additions have greatly 
increased the usefulness of the original. It was a matter of no small 
industry and painstaking to collect this material from so many dif- 
ferent sources and arrange it in the proper places. The two fine 
volumes are a permanent witness to his laudable zeal to further the 
cause of truth. Both his edition and that of Bishop Messmer deserve 
a generous recognition from the Catholie public. 


CHARLES F.. AIKEN. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By Roger Bigelow Mer- 
riman. With a Portrait and Facsimile. Vol. I, pp. viii + 442. 
Vol. II, pp. iv+ 356. 8°. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902. 
It is, perhaps, true that a fuller comprehension of the complicated 

history of the early Reformation period can be obtained from a close 
study of the lives of the great men who directed it than from a more 
general study of the conditions which they controlled. Because it was 
an age, primarily, when the individual counted much more as a force 
than now; above all because it was an age of royal absolutism in which 
the voice of the people counted relatively little. 

Such a view seems warranted by a perusal of this excellent biog- 
raphy of a man to whom, more than even to Henry VIII, the English 
Reformation owes its existence. Perhaps the latter would have oe- 
curred anyhow; almost anything might have happened in that time 
of upheaval. But the author makes it clear that de facto the English 
Protestant Church was fathered by Thomas Cromwell. He it was who 
suggested the break with Rome. Its consequences, devised to secure 
the King in his new position, all bear the ‘‘stamp of the sinister genius 
of Cromwell.’’ 

But it is equally clear that he acted thus from no predilection for 
Protestantism. Religion with him was a purely indifferent thing in 
itself. He would have become a Mahometan if that could have served 
his ends. To him, therefore, Protestantism was merely the means to 
a purely political aim—namely, the advancement of his own fortune 


*In the excellent work of the Sulpician Abbé Guibert, entitled, “ In the Be- 
ginning” (Chapters II and III) may be found a succinct discussion of the theory 
of evolution from the Christian standpoint that for fairness and lucidity surpasses 
anything to be found on the subject in works of Catholic apologists. 
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by exalting the royal power into a despotism. He was a type of his 
age, a type ‘‘that profoundly influenced Protestantism, but to which 
theological issues were either a mere nothing or else totally subor- 
dinate to political considerations.’’ His guiding principles were 


those of his favorite author Machiavelli—absolutism in state, subjec- 
tion of Church to State, love of morality only as something useful or 
practical. 

By so clearly understanding his age and catering to its immoral 
principles he rose to be the foremost champion of Protestantism in 
England and the foremost man in the state after the king. And it is 
characteristic of his age that he fell by the very logie of its and his 
own principles. His aim was to make the king supreme, a despot, 
removing obstacles in his way with cold-blooded cruelty. By the very 
logic of history, therefore, he fell when his own self, his own blunder- 
ing foreign policy, became obstacles in the path of a despot, the 
Frankenstein of his own creation. 

In support of this view the author marshals an array of docu- 
mentary evidence which one must be over cautious to resist. Here and 
there he speculates, but in general he supports his thesis with un- 
questionable authorities and is, on the whole, convincing. 

As a biography, his work is often faulty. The chapters on Crom- 
well’s early life and the foreign relations of England are perhaps 
unnecessarily detailed and thereby tedious reading, though it should 
be borne in mind that the book is evidently not intended for the 
masses. 

The historical tone is excellent. The author so consistently adopts 
an objective manner of treating this delicate period of history that it 
is hardly possible to make out his religious convictions. Occasionally 
(pp. 229, 309, 306) he drops expressions which might suggest that 
at least he is not a Catholic. But whatever be his faith, he has written 
a. biography which is a model for all writers touching upon this age 
of history so fraught with religious controversy. He gives us facts 
honestly as he sees them, without bigotry. As such, his volume will 
prove a valuable and pleasing contribution to the history of the English 
Reformation. Had historians in the past written its history with the 
same objective candor as this is written, we of to-day would not only 
understand that same history better, but we would also understand 
ourselves and our religious difficulties far better than is unfortunately 
the case. 

Lucian JOHNSTON. 

Notre DAME COLLEGE, BALTIMORE. 
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Christianity and Modern Civilization, Being Some Chapters on 
European History with an Introductory Dialogue on the Philos. 
ophy of History. By William Samuel Lilly. St. Louis: B, 
Herder. 8°, pp. xx + 374. 

The intelligent broad-minded Catholie will hail this book with 
delight. It is a series of admirable essays, written to show how much 
modern civilization owes to the religious and ethical principles ineul- 
eated by our Divine Savior and extended by the Catholic Church 
with even greater effectiveness to the manifold duties of practical life. 

To those who are already familiar with Mr. Lilly’s ‘‘ Chapters in 
European History,’’ now out of print, and who have read his con- 
tributions of late to the Nineteenth Century, these chapters will pre- 
sent little that is new. The ‘‘Age of the Martyrs’’ is the only essay 
in this collection that has not heretofore been published. But no one 
will regret seeing those beautiful essays, ‘‘The Christian Revolution,” 
*‘The Turning-point of the Middle Ages,’’ and ‘‘The Age of Faith,” 
once more retouched and given to the public grouped in orderly se- 
quence with the others no less admirable, ‘‘The Nascent Church,” 
“‘The Age of the Martyrs,’’ ‘‘The Inquisition,’’ and ‘‘Holy Matri- 
mony.’’ 

One might wish that the introductory chapter, ‘‘ What can History 
Teach Us?’’ had been recast in the form of the chapters that follow. 
The subject matter is excellent, but is too serious and erudite to be 
delivered in the form of a conversation between the three colorless 
worthies, Grimston, Luxmoore, and Temperly. Such stiff, pompous 
dialogue is hardly true to life. 

But when we enter into the succeeding chapters we find Mr. Lilly 
at his best. We listen with delight as he portrays the characteristic 
features of the new religion taught by Christ and shows how its 
development was profoundly influenced by such great souls as St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, and Gregory the Seventh. We are told in the 
fine, comprehensive chapter, ‘‘The Age of Martyrs,’’ how in virtue 
of spiritual life the ‘‘gospel was expanded into the Church”’ by the 
rapid development of its dogma, ritual and polity. We see in the 
later chapters how the Church sought to safeguard the integrity of 
Christian faith by the Inquisition and how it elevated the moral 
standard of society by its lofty conception of matrimony. In all this 
we have an example of high-class apologetics, the mature thought of 
a profound student of Christian history and of a firm believer in the 
Catholic Church as the true Church of Christ. He notes with the 
accuracy of a trained historian the marked ethical progress that has 
been an important element in the development of Christianity from 
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its early days down to the present. He does not make the mistake, 
so common to apologists, of trying to show that the policy of Church 
authorities of the past has always been in harmony with the highest 
ethical standard. No fair-minded Catholic can read his chapter on 
the Inquisition without feeling that, however justifiable this institu- 
tion was from the point of view of the times, it is good both for 
humanity and religion that, like slavery, it has passed away never to 


return. 

The material dress in which these essays appear is in every way 
worthy of their contents. The type is large and beautiful, the paper 
of excellent quality and surprising lightness. It is a model of the 
latest style of bookmaking. 


CHARLES F’. AIKEN. 


Die Heilsnotwendigkeit der Kirche nach der altchristlichen Lit- 
eratur bis zur Zeit des hl. Augustinus. Dr. Anton Seitz. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, 1903. Pp. 8 + 416. 

The necessity of the Church as a divinely appointed means of sal- 
vation forms the subject of this volume which is a profusely docu- 
mented study of early Christian literature down to the time of St. 
Augustine. It is especially timely in view of current attempts to 
substitute ethical culture for dogmatic Christianity, to replace the 
public and authoritative teaching-body of the Church by the private 
judgment and decision of the individual. How shall the exclusiveness 
of the Chureh be reconciled with the elementary requirements of 
Christian tolerance and charity? What means of salvation were 
formerly and are still available for those not in communion with the 
Church of Christ? 

The solution of problems so fundamental as these, says the author 
in the preface, is not to be reached a priori, but by research and his- 
torical investigation. The spirit of early Christianity must be studied 
in all its manifestations and care should be taken not to read our own 
prepossessions into the texts. It is only in this wise that the history 
of dogma ean be scientifically written and the mind of the Fathers be 
made clear to those of a later age. ‘To this end the author prefers to 
allow the early writers to speak for themselves in answer to the ques- 
tions which he shall propose. Whatever sources contain material 
directly bearing on this theme are brought together and collectively 
expressed, in order that the full drift of their contents may be made 
apparent. Individual sources are studied first in themselves, after- 
wards in the light of the total material to which they belong. This 
method of systematic presentation enables the author, to avoid the 
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danger of collecting and distributing only such material as would serve 
a foregone conclusion, preserves the scientifie character of his work. 
and brings out into relief its practical significance for contemporary 
thought. 

An artificial severance of truth and morality, dogma and ethics, 
has been created by the philosophy of Kant, who regarded the idea of 
God as practical, that is, regulative of conduct, rather than as speeu- 
lative, that is conveying strict knowledge. How utterly at variance 
with early Christian thought such a position is may be seen from the 
statement of the Alexandrian Clement that the ‘‘Gnostic’’ (7. ¢., the 
perfect Christian), if he were offered a choice between the knowledge 
of God and everlasting salvation would unhesitatingly choose the 
former, were such choice possible. Eternal salvation, according to 
Clement, was not an affair of one of man’s faculties, but of all. To 
know God is as necessary as to serve Him, and grace is an indispensable 
aid to the full and proper accomplishment of this double task. Not 
that grace or the virtues should be viewed as in any wise suppressive 
of the noblest natural powers, but rather as their intensification and 
furtherance. Reason and intelligence cannot be divorced from will 
and practice. Man’s natural interests are united and solidary, so 
likewise must the interests of the Christian be regarded. 

There is an outer as well as an inner side to human nature, and 
an external spiritual government has been established to intensify the 
personal religion of the individual, no less than to organize and de- 
velop a public spiritual life in opposition to the united efforts of the 
kingdom of darkness and the powers of evil. Hence, the first part of 
the author’s work deals with the opposition to the kingdom of God 
displayed by those who stand self-condemned by their free refusal to 
accept the ordinance of God. Of such as these no divine condemna- 
tion is needed. They have cut themselves off from the divine economy 
by their sinful refusal of the faith and have become members of the 
kingdom of darkness. Early Christian literature is dominated by 
this idea of self-condemnation and guilt. 

In the second part of the work, the external side of the Church is 
studied in the early sources. The condemnatory judgments of ex- 
clusion from the true fold passed upon unbelievers or apostates by 
the early Church, were not attempts to anticipate the judgment of 
God regarding such as these, but simply the solemn public sanction 
of the judgment which the individual had already pronounced upon 
himself. The purpose of these sentences of condemnation and exclu- 
sion was educative and disciplinary. The Christian community was 
thereby warned to avoid bad example and those put under ban were 
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invited to repent of their waywardness and to return. It is necessary 
to keep in mind the difference between theory and practice, as also 
the social relationship of the individual, in order to appreciate rightly 
the meaning of excommunication. Practically, as carried out, these 
sentences took into account the ignorance, amount of responsibility or 
malice of the individual, and sprang from no unchristian desire to act 
counter to the love of neighbor and to persecute the individual by an 
act of organized intolerance. Excommunication was no magical curse, 
but a medicinal remedy which had for its object the restoration of the 
individual to the spiritual healthy-mindedness of the community. 
The studies of texts, phrases, and formulas which the author presents 
in this second part of his work are excellent, and the objective char- 
acter of his treatment of these sources is to be highly commended. 

The inner life of the Church is set forth in the third part. The 
true conception of this inner life is that of the intimate union and 
reciprocal dependence of faith and morality, doctrine and life. No 
one can read these early texts without rising from their perusal with 
the firm conviction that neither an undogmatie Christianity nor a dog- 
matic formalism is here taught. God wills the eternal death of none, 
but the welfare of all, and distributes His grace unstintedly. Like 
her Divine Founder, the Church has come that men may have life, 
and have it more abundantly. The natural and the supernatural life 
is described from the texts, and a number of allied questions treated 
with a positiveness that excludes the personality of the author. 

The fourth and last part treats of the true Church of Christ as 
inwardly and outwardly constituted the sole appointed means of sal- 
vation. The author’s timely conclusion is that, so far from being 
diametrically opposed to a sound Naturalism and Individualism, the 
true Church of Christ purifies, enlightens and perfects all man’s indi- 
vidual powers to the highest. 

To priests, students, and professors this volume of Dr. Seitz will 
be weleome. It deals in such a positive and thorough way with so 
many questions which we are accustomed to see treated in the slipshod 
manner of a few scattered texts, called in as a sort of reserve force 
to support a thesis, that it cannot fail to be a boon to all. The method 
is straightforward and objective. The texts speak for themselves and 
Dr. Seitz like the reader, seems only an interested listener, so well has 
he succeeded in keeping silent while the Fathers are answering his 
questions. An excellent index of sources and another of topics makes 
the volume valuable for purposes of reference, while the book-binder’s 
art of the Herders has secured for it an attractive appearance. It is 
a timely work that meets many needs, and collects information that 
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will enable the reader to set aside many slurs cast upon the past and 
present of the Church. Its impartiality and lack of special pleading 
make it of unusual merit. 

Epmunp T. SHANAHAN, 


Cosmologie, ou Etude Philosophique du monde inorganique. By 
D. Nys. Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1903. 8°, 
pp. ii +575. 

Cosmology is ‘‘the philosophical study of the inorganie world.” 
It deals with the three following problems: (1) first efficient cause of 
the world, (2) its ultimate constitutive principles, (3) its final cause. 
The present work is concerned with the second problem only. 

In four books the author examines successively (1) pure atomism, 
or the mechanical theory of the world, (2) the scholastic doctrine of 
matter and form, (3) dynamic atomism, (4) dynamism. The space 
devoted to the study and criticism of these systems varies greatly in 
extent: the last two books taken together. occupy only thirty pages; 
the first and second cover respectively one hundred and thirty-four 
and three hundred and sixty-five. This shows clearly what is the main 
question at issue. 

The most striking feature of the work is that it constantly brings 
philosophy into close contact with the natural sciences. A cosmo- 


logical theory cannot be the a priort conception of a thinker. Its first 
requisite is to prove an agreement with facts. Hence, the method 
followed consists of ‘‘an impartial study of all the facts which may 


have a philosophical bearing.’’ 


On this ground our author shows that pure atomism is untenable. 
When brought face to face with the facts of chemistry, physics and 
mechanics, the theory is found inadequate. Later its value is tested 
from the standpoint of philosophy, and here also it is found defective. 

In the same manner, after the exposition of the theory of matter 
and form, he raises at once the question: is it in harmony with the 
facts? And when this answered in the affirmative, he presents the 
proof in the favor of the theory and defends it against the objections 
raised by science and metaphysics. 

But Professor Nys is not only a scientist; he also treats with ease 
the highest and most abstract questions of metaphysics. The sim- 
plicity of substantial forms, their plurality in the same being, the 
divisibility of material substances, the essence of quantity, and its 
distinction from the substance, the individuating principle, even the 
distinction of essence and existence—for which an argument is found 
in the doctrine of matter and form—these are so many problems which 
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the author investigates. Here it is certain that some of the author’s 
views will find opponents; his deductions will not always produce 
conviction in the mind of the reader. On those topics the scholasties 
themselves were far from being of one opinion; there is, and always 
will be room for discussion. 

In short this book is a remarkable attempt to show that modern 
scientific investigations do not overthrow, but rather strengthen the 
old theory. It is a good example of the only progressive method for 
Neo-scholasticism. One must not be satisfied with the legacy of past 
ages; one should aim to enrich it with the acquisitions of our own age. 


CHARLES Dupray, S8.M. 
Tue MARIST COLLEGE. 


The Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Maurice Francis Egan. New York: Longmans, 
1903. 8°, pp. 69. 

Even in his lifetime the writings of Cardinal Newman were ac- 
cepted as work of classical perfection ; anthologies were compiled from 
them, and a consensus of opinion established that for purity, correct- 
ness, and elegance of expression they were easily the fine fleur of 
Victorian English. Nor has there been, since his death, any waning 
of the universal admiration that his writings evoked while he lived. 
On the contrary, their vogue increases, and it is no slight token of a 
broader popular culture that so many love to feed their minds and 
hearts on the incomparable books of this Grand Old Man of English 
Catholicism. 

Cardinal Newman was a writer whose mental equipment rose upon 
a rock-basis of positive conviction. Pectus facit disertum. He was, 
indeed, affected in his youth by the prevailing ‘‘melancholia’’ of the 
world of letters yet under the compelling charm of the Byronie 
writings and memories. But his strong Christian faith enabled him 
to extract from that vicious atmosphere elements of gladness and hope- 
fulness, while for other gifted men it was a deadly mephitis in which 
their souls gasped violently away their share of the sweet breath of 
life. In all his writings there is this undertone of sadness; nothing 
more specifically Christian could be demanded. For him the other 
world and the life to come were like a distant but strong light in 
whose reflection the soul of man and all his activities were as prisoners 
at the bar, or rather on probation, before a Judge all-blameless and 
all-knowing. 

His ‘‘Dream of Gerontius,’’ first made public by a quasi-accident, 
summarizes in hitherto unheard English all the hopes and fears, the 
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yearnings and the musings, the prophetic intuitions and the sinkings 
of despair that are known to the Christian soul on the verge of death, 
The human interest of the theme is beyond question. But the skill of 
the chief actor must always ravish our applause. It is a Christian 
‘**Book of the Dead’’ whose mighty formulas are alive with a celestial 
puissance unknown to the priests of Thebes or Heliopolis. Or rather 
it is as though a Christian Euripides had touched the archaic chants 
of Holy Church with an Hellenic grace and freshness. How far has 
humanity moved since Hadrian mocked at the terrors of his spirit with 
a persiflage worthy of Petronius! 


Que nune abibis in loca, 
Nee ut soles dabis jocos? 


Before Cardinal Newman many a Christian soul had ‘‘dreamed’’ of 
the dread hour, at once brief and eternal, that stamps finality on the 
human soul in one sense or another. The authors of the ‘‘ Vision” 
of Fursey and that other ‘‘Vision’’ of Tundal, Bernard of Morlaix 
in the majestic ‘‘ Hora Novissima,’’ and Jacopone da Todi in the god- 
like chant of the ‘‘Dies Ire,’’ had rightly acquired a place in the 
cosmopolitan literature of the Church as wondrous seers, men whose 
prophetic eyes had opened one short moment on the ocean of infinity. 
The long millenial procession of these bardic figures is closed by Dante 
and Milton. How instructive it is to note that amid all our agnos- 
ticism and pyrrhonism, amid the common chorus of doubt and pessi- 
mism, the only note that all men listen to with attention is the clear 
sweet note of hope! Man is a child of heaven, and he tends heaven- 
ward by all the original impulses of his being. The way is tortuous, 
and the bourne is often obscured, and the orientation is hard to seize. 
But occasionally man hears a ery, distant but very clear and very 
true, that he does right to follow. Such a great ery in the night of 
our materialism and human pride was the ‘‘Dream of Gerontius,” 
such another was ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light.’’ Their growing popularity 
is the proof that in them the hearts of men have recognized a genuine 
‘*vision’’ of the world to come. 

It may be, after all, that Cardinal Newman will live in literature 
as a poet. It would have astounded Petrarch to know that his fame 
would rest, not on the Latin hexameters of his ‘‘ Africa’’ but on the 
slight effusions of his heart in the vulgar tongue. The mill of human 
criticism grinds forever, inexorably, and in some things with absolute 
justice. It is forever separating the work of art from the work of 
mere utility. And the true artists are always poets, in the original 
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lifting us to a higher level, or by disclosing realms of thought and 
emotion long forgotten, or by diffusing a magic light over the common- 
place and usual. Of that high lineage came the sweet singer of the 
“Dream of Gerontius.’’ 

Our modern mind has hungered and thirsted for the ‘‘fact’’ and 
the ‘‘document.’’ Unjustly stinted in the past, it has now torn away 
the veil of things, and rummaged old earth in every direction with an 
incomparable ardor and equal success. It has created endless form- 
ulas of certitude, piled up more than Chinese encyclopedias of knowl- 
edge, written down philosophies of history and histories of philosophy, 
earved great systems and theories of things. Everywhere the new 
dialectic of experience and observation has queened it as royally as 
ever did old ‘‘Logica’’ in the Rue du Fouarre. Everywhere the slow 
cold process of discursive reason has been accepted as the sole medium 
of knowledge. It was the last of all ages for a great poet with a sub- 
lime message. And so he came not to a world whose heart was turned 
away from the highest things and whose ear was not attuned to the 
delicate strains of a purely spiritual song. But his precursors have 
been heard in the land, like the first song-birds warning men of the 
near approach of royal Summer clad in all her glory. We shall not 
return, in poetry at least, to any phase of outlived naturalism as ex- 
pounded by its great school of prophets in the nineteenth century. 
This improvement we certainly owe, in no small measure, to the poems 
of Cardinal Newman—sweetly didactic, it is true, but also pulsing 
with genuine music, varied and proportionate, inherent to the theme, 
and married to the sense, so that the reader can never quite rid him- 
self of the feeling that an invisible orchestra lies behind those words, 
themselves so perfect in choice and setting that no one could justly 
wish them otherwise. In this he is comparable only to those nature- 
children of poetry, the makers and singers of a nation’s ballads, in 
whose artless verse the genuine every-day life of a people sings itself 
with simple glee and innocent directness. 

Dr. Egan has furnished this edition of the ‘‘Dream of Gerontius”’ 
with an introduction and notes. Both are brief in character, but 
eminently suited to the purpose, viz., the illustration for youthful 
minds of the origin of this lovely poem and the elucidation of the 
hardest phrases or allusions. The nature of the poem, its theology, 
its exquisite verbal music, the charm it has exercised over. souls of 
the finest fiber, are sufficiently well brought out; the exposition leaves, 
as it should, a desire and an impulse to learn more about the little 
classic. Would that Dr. Egan undertook other classical texts of the 
same kind and thus endowed our colleges, academies and schools with 
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suitably edited masterpieces of English, in which the spiritual pur. 
pose and content might not always be lost in grammatical and philo- 
logical information, however useful! THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Las Corporaciones Religiosas en Filipinas. Por El P. Fr, 
Eladio Zamora, Agustino, Valladolid. Andrés Martin, 1901. 8°, 
pp. 504. 


Ensayo de una Sintesis de los Trabajos Realizados por las 
Corporaciones Religiosas Espafiolas de Filipinas. Por el 
Dr. Fr. Valentin Marin y Morales, Dominico, professor de la Uni- 
versidad de Manila. Manila: Imprenta de Santo Tomas, 1901. 
2 vols. 8°, pp. 507, 876. 

In these two works, one by an Augustinian, the other by a Domini- 
can friar, is told the history of the religious orders in the Philippine 
Islands, from the arrival of the Augustinians in 1565 down to the 
present day. The historical content of both is just now of supreme 
interest. We hasten to say that they are the most admirable chapter 
in the long history of European colonization. For centuries these 
islands were an oasis of Catholicism in the far Orient, and one would 
have to be a fanatic, impervious to all historical evidence, not to 
recognize in the numerous encomia of travellers and writers the proof 
of high ideals and duties nobly grasped and carried out with success. 
The savage populations were led by the religious to accept peaceably 
the domination of Spain. The necessities of the Spanish state and 
the sure instinct of the Filipino conspired to make the religious 
the trusted intermediaries between the conquerors and the vainquished. 
The ‘‘fraile’’ created the ‘‘pueblo,’’ introduced the arts and indus- 
tries and betterments of Europe, developed agriculture, constructed 
systems of irrigation, erected solid and spacious and artistic churches, 
furthered and elevated thereby the latent idealism of the native soul. 
Schools grew up everywhere about him—naturally in proportion as 
the common people felt the need of reading and writing. Colleges 
and institutions of higher learning have long been established there. 
Grammars and dictionaries of the native languages have been com- 
piled and published; the fauna and flora of the land observed and 
described ; the southern heavens studied and charted; the meteorolog- 
ical conditions noted and announced. Under difficult conditions the 
‘*friars’’ have accomplished a superhuman work. When the angry 
and interested sentiments of the present die away, as they must, 
justice will surely be meted out to them by some Montalembert who 
will write a ‘‘History of the Monks of the East.’’ Already the lit- 
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erary documents are being collected for such future tasks; it depends 
upon the friars themselves to increase the number of such documents 
by literary services like those consigned to the volumes before us. 

It seems true that, were it not for these obedient, patient, inde- 
fatigable men, the Philippines would long since have fallen to the 
lot of China or Japan, possibly have become a strong Mahommedan 
state. Indeed, Islam had been introduced there but a little time be- 
fore Legaspi landed. Their services are therefore, of incalculable 
merit, since, whatever their shortcomings, they have been the strong 
wall that kept out the encroachments of an anti-Christian civilization. 

In any case, the last to reproach them are the descendants of those 
who exterminated the native Indians of the North American continent, 
and only offered them the white man’s religion in a period when he 
had begun to grow wearied of it for himself. The Filipino race lives, 
increases in numbers and attainments, points with pride to its sons 
distinguished in many of the higher walks of life, and is filled with a 
sense of solidarity and with a spirit of patriotism. As it never had 
any other teachers for three centuries than these ‘‘friars,’’ and as all 
authors agree that it was a savage race when it first came into contact 
with men of Europe, the conclusion imposes itself on every honest 
mind. 

Both works are clearly written under the pressure of actual cir- 
cumstances—they are apologetic in character and scope. Neverthe- 
less, it is only just to say that they are remarkably free from pas- 
sionate denunciation, though neither Fr. Zamora nor, Fr. Marin 
restrain their just indignation at many accusations that are either 
outright calumnies or gross exaggerations. Ve victis! Both writers 
have done well to put these lucid and candid books before the public 
—it would be well if from both of them were compiled a single read- 
able volume for our American public, Catholic and non-Catholic. 

Fr. Marin devotes one-half of his first volume to a description of 
the conditions of the Filipinos—social, religious and political, in the 
sixteenth century. The learned professor of the University of Manila 
has thereby rendered a great service to all students of savage bar- 
barous conditions. He has likewise created the proper background 
for his story of the good deeds and endless toils of his brethren. We 
regret that he did not add a chapter descriptive of the original writers 
on the Philippines, their books, their characters, attainments and op- 
portunities. Such an introduction is badly needed and is always a 
spur to wider researches. 

A considerable part of his first yolume is given up to a translation 
and a commentary of the legislation for the Philippines that issued 
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from the Council of Manila, held in 1582 by the first bishop of that 
see, the Dominican Don Domingo de Salazar. It is worth reading, 
every line of it, by all students of the problems of colonization. It js 
ensouled throughout by a respect for the savage and a sense of justice, 
made keener, no doubt, by the terrible experience of Hispaniola, 
Mexico, and Peru. Las Casas had not lived in vain, and the Council 
of the Indies had not legislated in vain, when such a document could 
be formulated for Spaniards and imposed upon them. Fr. Marin is 
correct in saying that this document, that is yet the property of the 
Archbishop’s House at Manila, is the Magna Charta of the Philippines, 
and that it repressed the sordid rapacity of the adventurers in favor 
of the common welfare of the people. They were gentes de razon and 
were to be respected as such, though it had taken two generations 
to get that truth into the hearts ef the fiercest and bravest Conquis- 
tadori the world had ever seen. 

The bulky second volume of Fr. Marin contains in nearly nine 
hundred pages a summary description of the principal public works 
of all kinds that the religious orders have executed in the nineteenth 
century throughout the islands. It is a stately record, and by itself 
refutes many a wholesale charge of idleness and selfishness. We may 
say the same of the extensive bibliographies that go to make up the 
literary history of each order. Though religious and grammatical 
works naturally predominate, very many other branches of human 
knowledge are represented, some of them quite extensively and by 
distinguished names. 

It is with sentiments of respect and veneration that we rise from 
the perusal of these volumes. They are a not unworthy, certainly 
not untimely, monument to the memories of a legion of good men, 
some of them glorious martyrs of Christ, men who carried His cross 
not alone on their habits and on their lips, but in their hearts. They 
could now repeat with the Roman poet Sic vos non vobis! There is 
something both blind and inexorable in certain movements of hu- 
manity, something that offends intus et in cute the native sense of 
equity. The ‘‘little folk’’ of the world have always known what it 
means to be caught up and incorporated in these irresistible move- 
ments and left to themselves ‘to find a new assiette in strange sur- 
roundings. Their tears and their protests are like cries thrown upon 
the whirlwind that could not heed them if it would. Only, at times 
the historian, that backward-looking prophet, looks up from his bleed- 
ing annals with a smile of contentment. He has seen the finger of 
God in events, he has heard His saving voice, and he knows that such 
intervention is always dictated by divine wisdom and divine pity. 

THomMAS J. SHAHAN. 
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The Beginnings of Christianity. By Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D., Professor of Church History in the Catholic University of 
America. New York: Benziger, 1903. 8°, pp. 445. 

Under this title the distinguished author has arranged some four- 
teen lectures on early church history written or spoken by him at 
various intervals during the course of his professorship at the Cath- 
olie University. They do not propose to cover the entire ground at 
all adequately, but to ‘‘illustrate in one way or another certain phases 
and cireumstanees of those wonderful centuries before Constantine 
the Great, when the constitution and the institutions of the new re- 
ligious society were developing on all sides within the vast Empire of 
Rome, when the pure sweet leaven of Christianity was permeating 
the decaying and unhappy society of antiquity, saving from its mass 
of corruption some germs of truth and beauty, and strengthening the 
State against those shocks that would otherwise have reduced it to 
primeval barbarism.’’ 

And that they do illustrate ‘‘certain phases and cirecumstances’’ 
of that age is put beyond all doubt by the deep learning, the sure 
grasp of the details and of the general trend of his subjects plainly 
possessed by the writer. It is indeed a great source of satisfaction to 
American Catholic to know that there exists within the pale of the 
church in his own country such real historical culture as he meets 
with in the perusal of these essays. 

But of course essays are only essays, and all of his friends will 
regret that Dr. Shahan has so far not seen his way towards publishing 
something which would more extensively embody the results of his 
many years of deep study. Nevertheless the reading publie will gladly 
welcome this little, until the time when the author may see fit to give 
more. Perhaps, after all, the essay form is better suited to the gen- 
eral reader who has neither time nor inclination nor always the ability 
to master a ‘‘book’’ let us say like ‘‘Les Origines du Culte Chrétien’”’ 
of Duchesne. More often he prefers to read essays like the present 
which combine solid learning with brillianey of style. 

Indeed, from the point of view of style alone it is worth any one’s 
while to peruse this book. The reader will rarely meet, at least among 
American Catholie writers, a style like this which, despite its occa- 
sional rhetorical redundancy, is nevertheless uniformly correct, ele- 
gant, cultured, and at times by its brilliancy and simple majesty 
recalls the days of Gibbon and Macaulay when historians looked upon 
style as a necessary accomplishment. Dr. Shahan writes in this way, 
not only because he knows his subject to its ultimate technicalities but 
mostly because he understands it with a loving sympathy as only one 


‘ 
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can who has fallen under the spell of old Rome. In these pages we 
are listening to one who has idled away many a lazy spring afternoon 
on the Pincian Hill watching the glorious sun sink to rest behind 
St. Peter’s in the purple hills, who has walked in meditation through 
the red poppies in the fields alongside the Via Appia that cover the 
sombre catacombs below, where once slept and perhaps still sleep many 
a blood-stained martyr of Christ, who has often knelt at the white 
tomb of Cecilia and felt the lingering fragrance of her girlish pres- 
ence as the boy-chant of the ‘‘Laudate Pueri’’ rose and fell in sweet 
unison with his own emotions. 

In this would seem to lie one of the chief charms of these essays, 
And if they did no more than enable the modern reader to catch some 
of that rare fragrance and simple beauty of old Rome, then the author 
may well be content with having accomplished a good work. 


LucIAN JOHNSTON. 
Notre DAME COLLEGE, BALTIMORE. 


Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Publié 
par le R. P. dom Fernand Cabrol, Bénédictin de Solesmes, prieur 
de Farnborough (Angleterre), avec le concours d’un grand nombre 
de collaborateurs. Fascicule I. A-2 —Accusations contre les 
Chrétiens. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1903. 4°, pp. 288.  (Tllus- 
trated.) 

Since Martigny gave to the world of scholars in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
d’Archéologie Chrétienne’’ the first fruits of the labors of De Rossi, 
we have had a German adaptation of the same in the Real-Encyelo- 
piidie of Dr. Kraus, and an English counterpart in the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities of the learned Doctors Smith and Cheetham. 
All three have rendered yeoman’s service; few of the large academical 
publications of the last fifty years were more assidiously thumbed 
by a multitude of scholars young and old. They have long since 
needed revision. The lamented Dr. Kraus was on the point of under- 
taking such a task, it is said. New material, new results from exca- 
vations and investigations, new lights from patristic studies and 
studies on the origins of the arts, new books and new reviews that 
have become like a mare magnum of facts and observations, a height- 
ening and perfecting of the critical spirit and method, have made 
imperative a new encyclopedia of Christian Archeology. This work 
has been undertaken by the learned Benedictine liturgiologist Dom 
Fernand Cabrol. May the Master of Knowledge spare him to write 
Finis on the task! His name will deserve to shine beside those of 
Marténe and Ruinart, Mabillon and Montfaucon, those princes of the 
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blood in the realm of grave Clio. Among his co-workers are MM. Al- 
lard, Boudinhon, Besse, Beurlier, Chevallier, Cumont, Delattre, Er- 
moni, Fournier, Kirsch, Kurth, Ladeuze, E. Martin, Petit, Salembier, 
and Vaecandard. This list is sufficient guarantee to those acquainted 
with the world of Christian antiquities that the complete work will 
embody all the assured results of the last three or four decades of 
ecclesiastical archeology. I will mention here only the fine articles 
of Dom Leclereq on the Gnostic ‘‘ Abrasax,’’ on ‘‘ Abécédaires’’ and 
‘“‘Abbréviations’’ as specimens of the exhaustive erudition of the 
work and the careful application of scientific method. For Teutonic 
write Benedictine ‘‘akribeia’’ and we have fulfilled all justice. Sim- 
ilarly, the archeology student does not lift his eye from the study on 
‘“‘Abercius’’ till he has devoured it all, text and literature. If he can 
retain all that doctrine intelligently, he need not fear to mingle with 
masters of the craft. In the article on ‘‘Abécédaires’’ it may be 
worth while mentioning that the Old-Keltic ‘‘eating’’ of the alphabet 
in the sixth century by little Irish children in the shape of small cakes 
(Leabar Brece, in Three Middle Irish Homilies of the XVth Century, 
by Whitley Stokes, Caleutta, 1875, p. 31) is vouched for at a much 
later period by Shakespeare in the play of Cymbeline, a play other- 
wise so saturated with Keltic thought and spirit 


‘‘But his neat cookery! He cut our roots in characters 
And saue’t our broth, as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter.”’ (Act IV, Se. 1.) 


The epigraphical type much used in this work is excellent, both 
bold and elegant. The diamond-type of the foot-notes is indeed small 
and will try the eyes of the aged and of brain-worn workers. But 
usually it is clear and vivid—the italics particularly are quite fault- 
less and graceful, likewise pleasing to the average eye, that holds them 
without too great effort. Most of the plates are well done, here and 
there some blurring and uncertainty, the fault perhaps of the mutil- 
ated originals. 

No library that aspires to keep up with the modern work in early 
Christian antiquities, literature, and in liturgiology can afford to be 
without this work. It is a landmark in these sciences, and a glory 
to the sons of St. Benedict who are renewing on the soil of ‘‘perfide 
Albion’’ the laurels its scholarly men long ago decreed them when 
they were working on the banks of the Seine, in their ancestral home, 
amid the medieval treasures that were later scattered by the wild 


genius of the Revolution. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
cUB9 
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Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique contenant 1l’exposé des 
doctrines de la théologie catholique, leurs preuves et leur histoire, 
publié sous la direction de A. Vacant, docteur en théologie, pro- 
fesseur au Grand Séminaire de Nancy, avee le concours d’un 
grand nombre de collaborateurs. Vol. I, fascicules I-IX; Vol. II, 
fascicule X. Aaron-Bardesanes, Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1899- 
1903. 4°. 

It is not too much to say that the Dictionary of Catholic Theology 
edited by M. Vacant and published by MM. Letouzey and Ané of 
Paris is a decided improvement on all the former enterprises of the 
same nature. It is nearly a century since the similar work of Bergier 
appeared. The special dictionaries of the Migne collection are either 
long since antiquated, or were always too bulky and exhaustive for 
handy use—they were a kind of Catholic Ersch and Gruber. The 
Italian Dizionario of Moroni and the French translation of Richard 
were solid works of reference, while the second edition of the Kirch- 
enlexicon of Wetzer and Welte, just finished by the house of Herder, 
has endowed German speaking Catholics with a reference-encyclo- 
pedia that is the envy of all. 

The Dictionary of M. Vacant appears in fascicules. Ten of them 
are before us. They form the first volume and part of the second— 
in all some fifteen hundred pages, or rather about three thousand 
columns. At this rate the work will not yield in voluminousness to 
anything of the kind. It has the ecclesiastical imprimatur of the 
archbishop of Paris and the bishop of Nancy, a sufficient guarantee 
that it does not yield in orthodoxy to its German rival. The subjects 
treated run from Aaron to Bardesanes (unfinished). Among the 
prihcipal departments are dogmatic theology, canon law, church his- 
tory, scientific liturgy, ascetic theology, Christian archeology, ecclesi- 
astical biography, and missions. The method calls for strict economy 
of exposition and discussion, severe orderliness, and complete his- 
torical setting. The substantial is not sacrificed to the accidental, as 
far as we have read, and a healthy critical temperament is noticeable 
in most of the articles. An encyclopedia article is notoriously un- 
satisfactory to men who know nearly all about a given subject, yet 
many of these contributions may be read with profit even by advanced 
scholars. The articles on America, Armenia, Africa, Asia are, for 
most readers, fairly exhaustive of the ecclesiastical interest that these 
subjects arouse. The article on ‘‘ Américanisme,’’ though not exactly 
untimely, is out of all proportion to the inherent actuality of the 
theme. When Fr. Van den Gheyn writes on the Acts of the Martyrs 
and Mgr. Batiffol discourses on the Apoeryphal Acts of the Apostles 
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and the ‘‘Discipline of the Secret’’ every lover of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities will read their pages with profit, confident that he is not 
losing his time or blunting his wits. One hundred and thirty columns 
are devoted to the manifold history of the word ‘‘ Absolution,’’ and 
very lengthy articles on ‘‘St. Augustin’’ and ‘‘Augustinianisme’”’ 
place the reader under a lasting debt of gratitude for their fulness 
and their lucidity. The ‘‘articolista’’ is always somewhat of a worker 
in miniature. Hence, his limitations are many, both as to material 
and method, while he is always cramped by iron laws of space and 
proportion. In spite of that, relative perfection is sometimes reached 
by the collaborateurs of M. Vacant, e. g., in the fine studies on ‘‘ Ame”’ 
and on ‘‘Anges.’” When Fr. Sommervogel writes on the theologians 
since Trent, he is at home as few others of our day in that depart- 
ment. Dom Besse has long since won his spurs as a historian of 
primitive monasticism. Not unfrequently there is a praiseworthy 
frankness of speech; the article on Alexander VI will not displease 
those who want his name sculptured in bronze as a dishonor to Cathol- 
icism, or rather who would gladly pronounce on his administration 
of the high pontificate a ‘‘rescissio actuum,’’ and hew his name from 
the glorious tablets of the papacy. What a stern Rhadamanthus has 
history become, and what subtle and crushing sanctions overtake 
through her the violators of law and order, did they even one day sit 
in the splendid cathedra of irresponsible power! 

This publication should be in every college and seminary library, 
likewise among the books of every priest who can afford it, and every 
cultured layman. Protestants may learn from it some measure of 
Catholie scholarship, and also a respect for the breadth of theological 
culture that is here visible. A certain conservatism is rightly of the 
essence of Catholic theology, yet it need not reach into the extreme of 
ignoring genuine progress and useful novelties of material and method. 
In their time St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, and at a later period 
Suarez, Baronius, Bellarmine, Antonio Agostino, Petavius and others 
shook from their feet the dust of antiquity and went out on new 
roads of great promise. There is everywhere to-day in Catholicism a 
sane and regular movement in favor of intellectual improvement. Not 
the least sign of this strong current is the appearance of such works 
as these dictionaries of Vacant, of Wetzer and Welte, and the excellent 
“Theologische Bibliothek’’ of the Herders. Hither, as into a large 
basin, pour eventually the results of many hundreds of special studies, 
brochures, controversies, and the like. They are in turn a treasure 
for sueceeding generations. The workers on such enterprises deserve 
a gratitude that unhappily is seldom the share of the sad race of dic- 
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tionary-makers, at once the most useful and least remembered crafts- 
men of the intellect. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Moral Briefs: A concise, reasoned and popular exposition of Cath- 
olie Moral. By Rev. John H. Stapleton. Hartford, Conn.: The 
Catholic Transcript, 1903. 8°, pp. 311. 

What the Church Teaches: An answer to earnest inquirers. By 
Edwin Drury, Priest of the Diocese of Louisville. New York: 
Benziger, 1903. 8°, pp. 339. 

Father Stepleton has done well to put into book form the interest- 
ing ‘‘Moral Briefs’’ which lately appeared from his pen in the Cath- 
olic Transcript of Hartford. Terse, practical and written in a lively 
pointed style, these ‘‘briefs’’ possess the composite character of short 
effective sermons and of timely editorials. By this happy combina- 
tion the author is enabled to set forth within narrow compass and 
impressively many homely, yet vital truths; especially is he enabled 
to expose and rebuke popular shams and prevalent moral errors. 
Many who are unable or indisposed to read the more weighty works 
on the doctrines and practices of their religion, and who at the same 
time are impatient of the stiff and formal presentation of elementary 
text-books, find in just such works as ‘‘Moral Briefs’’ pleasing and 
profitable sources of instruction. 

2. The little work of Father Drury aims at setting forth in the 
briefest possible manner the teaching of the Catholic Church, espe- 
cially in matters wherein she differs from other Christian sects. To 
this work Father Drury felt impelled by the needs revealed to him 
in his experience as a preacher to non-Catholic and mixed congrega- 
tions. The doctrinal exposition contained in the book is, therefore, 
not only short and simple, but of a character to awaken a living in- 
terest in all earnest souls who would know what way religious truth 
lies. The book comes recommended by an introduction from Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria. 


Przelectiones de Missa, cum appendice de sanctissimo eucharistiz 
sacramento. Auctore 8. Many, 8.8. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 
1903. Pp. 12 + 403. 

This volume treats of the canonical legislation concerning the 
eucharist as a sacrifice and sacrament. The place, time, celebration, 
offerings, application, and ‘‘sacra utensilia’’ of the Holy Sacrifice are 
dealt with in suecessive chapters to which is added still another on 
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the necessity and qualifications of a serving clerk. The appendix on 
the eucharist comprises the questions of the reservation of the sacra- 
ment, the age at which children may and should be admitted to first 
communion, the proper. times for distributing holy communion, and 
the eucharistie fast. 

The author proceeds at once to the sources of the canon law and 
sets forth the authentic interpretation of the same concerning the 
matter with which he deals. A most noteworthy and valuable feature 
of this volume is the brief historical sketch that accompanies the 
presentation and throws the light of history on the various topics 
discussed. The author ranges far and wide in search of material 
bearing upon his subject and this adds new interest to his treatment. 
An excellent topical and analytical index makes the volume most 
serviceable to priests and students as a handy work of reference, not 
to speak of its value to those desirous of a special and detailed study 
concerning the legislation that has grown up around the holy sacrifice. 
We cordially recommend it to priests and students as a very good 
compendious study. 


Les Insectes Ennemis des Livres, Leurs Mceurs, Moyens de les 
détruire. Par C. Houlbert. Paris: Picard, 1903. 8°, pp. 269. 
The work of Mr. Houlbert was composed with the purpose of 

winning the ‘‘prix Marie Pellechet’’ adjudged from time to time to 

the best work on this subject. It deals with the numerous families 
of book-destroying insects and with the best means of killing them or 
putting an end to their ravages. Among the latter are procédés of 
mechanical, chemical, physical and biological character. The con- 
struction of libraries, the preparation of paper, of bindings, of paste 
and gums, need to be studied with care, if we would fight with success 
these powerful little enemies of the human intellect. Dr. Houlbert’s 
work contains an extensive bibliography of the subject, also some fifty 
illustrations that reveal the appearance and habits of the wicked 

‘‘vrilettes’’ the shameless ‘‘ptines’’ and the unspeakable ‘‘termites,’’ 

““teignes,’’ ‘‘mites,’’ and ‘‘tordeuses.’? Among them we regret to 

notice the ‘‘Periplaneta Americana,’’ and the ‘‘Lepidocyrtus Ameri- 

canus Chitt.’’ May their tribe decrease! 


Queries in Ethnography. By Albert Galloway Keller. New York: 
Longmans, 1903. 8°, pp. 77. 

This little manual of directions for students of ethnography con- 

tains some nine hundred suggestions for investigators. These guiding 
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questions are arrayed under the headings, Maintenance (of life), Per- 
petuation, Gratification, Religious and Superstitious Ideas and Usages, 
the Societal System, Contact and Modification. An excellent index 
permits the study of these directions as a kind of catechism of the 
principles and method of modern ethnography. Missionaries and 
travellers in remote and uncivilized lands will find the work very 
suggestive and helpful in their investigations. It is based on Tylor’s 
Anthropology. Useful, critical directions are given in the opening 
pages as to the collection of facts and observations, the accurate de- 
scription of evidence, positive, probable or inferential, the record of 
objects seen or collected, photographs, the distinction between what 
is native and what is of foreign importation, ete. 


Geographic Influence in American History. By Albert Perry 

Brigham. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1903. 8°, pp. 365. 

The influence of geography upon history, of man’s habitat upon 
his actions, is undeniable. Dr. Brigham, professor of Geology in 
Colgate University, has sketched for us in these pages the physical 
outlines of the great divisions of our country from the point of view 
of an historian of its growth, development and vicissitudes. Park- 
man, Fiske, McMaster, and President Roosevelt have been his guides 
in historical appreciation—his own science enables him to speak at 
first hand on this interesting and instructive theme. We see that 
from the beginning the law of environment and opportunity had much 
to do with American life, ¢. g., with the system of administration that 
culminated in the Long House of the Iroquois. Pages 25-28 develop 
the geological and topographical reasons why New York ‘‘could be 
no other than the chief city of the Western Hemisphere, . . . and 
will ever have ample room for the shipping of all nations to rest in 
her quiet waters.’’ The valley of the Mississippi, that of the St. 
Lawrence, the Gulf of Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, take on a new 
character when studied from the standpoint of the history made 
along their banks or within the shadow of their mighty crests. 

It is well to remember, however, that there are still deeper laws 
in history than those of nature—the mysterious but real laws that 
were dimly seen by prophet and psalmist as they mused over the 
decay of Oriental empires and the vigorous interference of God in 
the affairs of Israel. Dr. Brigham does not set aside these considera- 
tions, it is true; here and there he allows for the moral element. 
There is also in the work a tone of solemn and prophetic thought, as 
the author glances towards the future and reads it in the light of the 
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immediate past. But the law of justice remains forever, higher than 
Mt. Shasta and deeper than any soundings in the West Indian seas. 
And it is by that law that nations both live and die, as well as all 
genuine Vélker-Psychologie of the past has shown. 


The Ship of State. By those at the helm. Boston: Ginn and Co., 

1903. 8°, pp. 264. 

It was a unique thought to bring about a little ‘‘corpus’’ of 
political doctrines from the pens of the actual administrators of the 
nation’s political life. In this work President Roosevelt writes about 
the Presidency, Senator Lodge about the United States Senate, the 
late Thomas B. Reed about the House of Representatives, Chief 
Justice Brewer about the Supreme Court, Ex-Seeretary Long about 
the Navy, Assistant Secretary of War Sanger and General Ludington 
about the Army. Ex-Secretary of State Day describes true American 
Diplomacy. Senator Lodge tells how treaties are made. Solicitor- 
General Richards discloses the secrets of Uncle Sam’s Law Business 
and Ex-Postmaster-General Wilson those of the General Post-Office. 
Suitable illustrations accompany the text that could well be made a 
book of special reading for children in the higher grades of our 
schools, in academies and colleges. The article by President Roose- 
velt was, of course, written before he became President, while he was 
yet Governor of the State of New York. 


Fiir und Wider, in Sachen der katholischen Reformbewegung der 
Neuzeit. Von Dr. Matthias Hohler. Freiburg i/Breisgau: 
Herder, 1903. 8°, pp. 131. 

From the viewpoint of an unsophisticated Catholic heart, Dr. 
Hléhler reviews the somewhat heated conflict of the last four or five 
years in Germany between the partisans of Dr. Schell, Dr. von Hert- 
ling, Dr. Ehrhardt and the opponents of these gentlemen and their 
school. Quite a number. of propositions put forward by the latter 
have stirred up contradiction, indignation and disputes. The neces- 
sity of reform in more than one department of German Catholic life 
has been vigorously asserted and vigorously denied. A flood of 
brochures and books has deluged the land. With much wit, and gen- 
erally with impartiality, Dr. Héhler reviews the situation. He is, 
perhaps, too severe, too unsympathetic for the ‘‘Herren Professoren,’’ 
and does not correctly appreciate the influence that the Church has 
always recognized as belonging to her learned teaching members. I 
say influence, for none of them would undertake to renew again the 
battle for an ecclesiastical parliamentarism. It does not follow, how- 
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ever, that there is not a positive large ‘‘locus’’ somewhere in the 
counsels of Catholicism for the professors of Catholic universities, 


La Crise Scolaire et Religieuse en France. Par J. Fontaine, SJ, 

Paris: V. Retaux, 1903. 8°, pp. 122. 

In these pages Fr. Fontaine is at his best. . Here he is not dealing 
sternly with his academical brethren, but pours out the vials of his 
wrath on the true enemies of Catholicism in France, the men who 
hold power over popular education, particularly those of the stamp 
of M. Buisson. Their aim is to render France protestant, not after 
the Calvinist type, but after that of a colorless naturalism. The so- 
called ‘‘public, lay, free teaching,’’ deserves in reality none of these 
qualifications—in the hands of the common enemy it is destined to 
undermine every interest and right of Catholicism. There will be 
for the future no reason why Catholic Frenchmen should look abroad 
for heresies—their own dangers are so immediate and threatening. 
Fr. Fontaine draws a truly sad picture of the task before the Catholics 
of France. 

“*We are assisting at the fullest development of the frightful con- 
spiracy of all those elements that are destructive of Catholicism, the 
Church, and the national greatness of France. We behold in one 
camp fanatical politicians, infidel and sectarian university teachers, 
pastors imbued with a pseudo-liberal Protestantism that is rejected 
alike by orthodox Calvinists and Lutherans, rationalizing exegetes 
and professors of the (Protestant) Theological Faculty of Paris, 
renegade priests, traitors at once to their faith and their priestly 
obligations. These are the workmen of our ruin, the apostles of that 
triple lie, an instruction that shall be at once free, lay, and com- 
pulsory.’’ 

We trust that the sad forebodings of Fr. Fontaine may never be 
realized. Somewhere in France there is yet a sufficient fund of 
equity and native prudence with an historical sense of the real secrets 
of French popular happiness and civil order. 


The Popish Plot and its Newest Historian. By the Rev. John 

Gerard, S.J. London: Longmans, 1903. 8°, pp. 32. 

These pages of Father Gerard are well worth reading. They are 
an answer to the late work of Mr. John Pollock (London, 1903) in 
which he makes an attempt to defend the reality of a popish gun- 
powder plot in 1678, although he can no longer sustain the character 
of Titus Oates, the perjured and characterless informer, on whose 
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lying statements the whole charge was based. The conclusions of Mr. 
Pollock, it is stated, ‘‘are based not upon the disclosure of fresh 
evidence . . . but on an improved historical apparatus which can 
squeeze out of the old materials a great deal more than previous 
workers dreamed of’’ (p. 3). As our author has written a learned 
book on the subject, his just strictures on Mr. Pollock’s work have 
the merit of being based on an erudition that is at least as great as 
that of his opponent, while the canons of equity and common sense 
plead powerfully for the conclusions of Fr. Gerard. 


Elements of Religious Life. By William Humphrey, S.J. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. London: Thomas Baker, 1903. 8°, 
pp. xvi + 438. 

Fr. Humphrey published in 1884 a three-volume work on ‘‘The 
Religious State,’’ a digest of the teaching of Suarez in his treatise 
“De Statu Religionis.’? The present volume contains the marrow of 
that work. The thirteen chapters are entitled, The State of Perfec- 
tion, Constitution of the Religious State, Entrance into Religious Pro- 
fession, Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, The Obligations of Religious, 
Superiors, Ministries, Departure from Religious Life, Variety of Re- 
ligious Life, Congregations of Sisters with Simple Vows. In this work, 
Fr. Humphrey has embodied all the latest Roman documents and de- 
cisions concerning these congregations. The book may be warmly 
commended as a reliable doctrinal guide in all the matters it treats of. 


Das Gesetz Chammurabis und Moses. Von Hubert Grimme, 
ord. Professor der semitischen Sprachen an der Universitit Frei- 
burg i. d. Schweiz. K6ln: Bachem, 1903. 8°, pp. 45. 

Dr. Grimme has subjected to a careful analysis the Laws of Ham- 
murabi, that wonderful text discovered in 1901 amid the ruins of 
Susa by the French Persian expedition, under the direction of M. de 
Morgan to whom modern Egyptology owes so much. This cuneiform 
text was first read by the Dominican Orientalist, Father Victor Scheil. 
Its 282 paragraphs exhibit a legislation of unsuspected antiquity, 
since it seems certain that Hammurabi is none other than Amraphel 
of Gen. XIV, 1, the contemporary and enemy of Abraham. These 
cuneiform law-texts are therefore the oldest written work of human 
jurisprudence and as the reign of Amraphel is fixed at about B. C. 
2300, these ‘‘Laws of Hammurabi’’ are 600 years older than the legis- 
lation of Moses, 1000 years older than the Laws of Manu and 1600 
years older than those of Gortyna. Dr. Grimme compares the content 
of the Laws of Hammurabi and those of Moses with the purpose of 
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showing that the Mosaic legislation was not influenced by this Baby- 
lonic code. The social and economic conditions of Israel were quite 
different from those of Babylonia, a fact that comes out clearly in 
the comparison of both legislations. The spirit of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion is holier, purer, more elevated than that of Hammurabi. On the 
other hand it is possible to trace any real similarity to a source be- 
yond Moses and Hammurabi, to Old-Semitic customary law, such a 
law, for instance, as the nomads of Mesopotamia had always retained, 
despite their long and close contact with the most ancient cities of 
Babylonia. 


Florilegium Patristicum digessit vertit adnotavit Gerardus Rau- 
schen, Dr. Theol. et Phil. SS. Theologiz in Univ. Bonnensi pro- 
fessore, Fasciculus primus, Monumenta A®vi Apostolici, Bonne, 
P. Hanstein, 1904. 8°, pp. 89. 

It was an excellent idea of Dr. Rauschen to compile a handy 
chrestomathy or ‘‘flores sanctorum patrum’”’ for the use of seminaries 
and beginners in patrology. The fasciculus before us contains the 
Doctrina XII Apostolorum, the Epistula 8. Ignatii ad Romanos, the 
Martyrium 8S. Polyearpi, and select passages from the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians, the Epistles 
of St. Ignatius, the Epistle to Diognetus, the fragments of Papias, 
and the ‘‘Shepherd’’ of Hermas. Brief prolegomena and “‘litera- 
ture,’’ with an ‘‘apparatus’’ of ‘‘variantes lectiones’’ explanatory 
notes, and scripture references, make known to the youthful student 
some of the mysteries of a scientific edition of the Fathers. Dr. Rau- 
schen has wisely followed for the text and notes of this fasciculus the 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers brought out by Dr. Funk. We are 
promised in the next fasciculus the principal writings of the second- 
century apologists. These handy and elegant editions of original 
Greek Christian texts are accompanied by Latin translations, made 
partly by Dr. Rauschen, partly by other hands. That of St. Ignatius 
to the Romans is possibly the work of Robert Grosseteste, the famous 
bishop of Lincoln, who died in 1253. It is much to be desired that 
advanced classes in colleges, as well as the young theologians of our 
seminaries, be made acquainted with these ‘‘libelli’’ of Dr. Rauschen. 
The texts breathe throughout an aroma of sanctity and charity; they 
are also the pearls of primitive Christian literature. 


Manuel Des Sciences Sacrées. Par Mgr. Charles Daniel. Paris: 
Delhomme et Briquet, 1903. 8°, pp. 660. 
A very useful handbook of consultation for students of ecclesias- 
tical history. It contains brief lives of the popes, accounts of all 
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important councils, indications concerning the editions of the original 
text of the Old Testament and the New Testament, the principal 
yersions of the Scriptures, a list of the Fathers, early ecclesiastical 
writers, and principal later theologians with a little summary of 
heresies, errors, schisms and antipopes. Four good tables of ‘‘indices’’ 
enable the reader to grasp at once the few necessary facts and details 
that he may be in need of. As a vademecum for the theologian it 
has a distinet utility. 


Conferences Pour Le Temps Présent. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 

1903. 8°, pp. vili + 256. 

This little volume contains seven important discourses, La crise 
du libéralisme by M. Birot; L’Origine religieuse de la Déclaration des 
droits de l*homme, by M. Saltet; La fable dramatique et le probléme 
social de 1’Etape, by M. Arnaud; Education et libre pensée, by M. 
Scalla; La erise du devoir, by R. P. Pégues; L’immoralisme de Nietz- 
sche, by M. Maisonneuve; L’Eglise, l’histoire et le libéralisme; M. de 
Broglie, by Mgr. Batiffol. These discourses were delivered in the 
winter of 1903 before the Institut Catholique of Toulouse, and have 
a character of ‘‘actualité,’’ dealing as they do, not with polities, but 
with questions of social morality that are no less living and urgent 
among us than in the sunny land of Southern France. 


Ideals in Practice with some account of woman’s work in Poland. 
By the Countess Zamoyska, translated from the French by Lady 
Margaret Domvile, with a preface by Miss Mallock. New York: 
Benziger, 1903. 8°, pp. 126. 

At Zakopane in Poland the Countess Zamoyska established more 
than twenty years ago an institution for young girls, through which 
the Christian idea of work might be developed and made to take root 
in a population that, it is charged (p. v) has an overweening contempt 
and impatience of work of any kind. The school has grown strong in 
two decades, and now some 130 girls are generally in training. The 
basic principle of the establishment is that work is something moral 
and uplifting, a law of growth and progress, helpful to mind and 
heart, educative in the noblest sense. The enterprise of this good 
lady is meant to be for the needs of daily life in Poland what the 
novitiate is for the religious life, an immediate practical preparation. 
In the little book the duties of the youthful pupils are described as 
being of three classes, manual, intellectual, and spiritual. This 
unique charity deserves to be better known; its great principle is of 
equal importance in the Old World as the New—were it more gen- 
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erally accepted, the social millenium would not be dwindling into so 
remote a future. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Carroll Dare. By Mary T. Waggaman. New York: Benziger, 1903, 
8°, pp. 101. 

A Prayer Book for Sunday Schools, with a method of conducting the 
Children’s Mass. New York: Cathedral Library Association, 534- 
536 Amsterdam Avenue. 32°, pp. 91. 

Saint Cuthbert’s. By J. E. Copus, 8.J.. New York: Benziger, 1903. 
8°, pp. 245. 

Hearts of Gold. By T. Edhor. Illustrated. New York: Benziger, 
8°, pp. 234. 

Visits to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, from the French, by Grace 
MeAuliffe. New York: Benziger. 32°, pp. 277. 

The Holy Family Series of Catechisms. By Rev. Thomas J. Butler, 
priest of the Archdiocese of Boston. Boston: Thomas J. Flynn 
and Co., 1903. 8°, Nos. I-III, pp. 62, 249 and 62; 383 and 62. 

Harry Russell. By J. E. Copus, 8.J. New York: Benziger, 1903. 
8°, pp. 229. 

Divine Grace. <A Series of Instructions arranged according to the 
Baltimore Catechism. Edited by Rev. Edmund J. Wirth, Ph.D., 
D.D. New York: Benziger, 1903. 8°, pp. 330. 

Commentaire sur 1’Evangile de St. Jean. Par P. M. C. Missionnaire 
Apostolique, Hongkong, Imprimerie de la Société des Missions 
Etrangéres. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1892. 8°, pp. 691. 

The Right to Life of the Unborn Child, A Controversy. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, 1903. 8°, pp. 125. 

Sketches and Sermons, chiefly on the Gospel for the Sundays and 
Holidays of the Year. By Rev. R. H. Wakeham. New York: 
Joseph H. Wagner, 1903. 8°, pp. 229. 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTENARY OF GREGORY 
THE GREAT (604-1904). 


For several years, in Catholic art and science-congresses, 
the wish has been expressed that the thirteenth centenary of 
the death of Saint Gregory the Great (March 12, 604) should 
not go unnoticed. At the suggestion of the ‘‘Circolo di San 
Pietro’? a committee has been founded at Rome to put this 
project into execution. Its president is His Eminence Car- 
dinal Respighi, Vicar-General of His Holiness. From him we 
have received an appeal that must touch all those who care for 
the glorious deeds of Catholicism in the past, and who are 
moved by the needs of our modern civilization and of Christian 
society in general. We quote from it: 

Saint Gregory as man, pope and saint, is such that demonstrations 
of mere joy, however suitable in themselves do not suffice to bring 
out the marvellous activities, the benficent impulses, the manifold 
results of his life-work, so great and numerous that he has long since 
won, by a kind of Christian plébiscite, the title of Great. While his 
name stirs every superior intelligence, whether it be devoted to sci- 
ence, history, liturgy or art, it has a special attraction for those who 
labor to ameliorate, on the principles of Christianity, the social lot of 
the multitude, to extend the apostolate of Christian faith, and to 
consolidate Christian piety among the faithful and the clergy. His 
was a many-sided soul, if we may so speak. It radiated powerfully 
on all sides; hence, in the tribute paid by Christian humanity to this 
great pope, there is no class of men which cannot rightly share. 
Doubtless there will be celebrations in many parts of the Christian 
world, but we may justly believe that, without prejudice to local and 
private initiative, the City of Rome should be the first to honor him, 
should lead in the series of feasts that the Christian family will surely 
celebrate. Rome was his native city, the seat and the scene of his 
episcopal labors, as for thirteen hundred years she has kept watch 
and ward over his precious remains. 

It has already been decided that a great Congress of works of 
science and piety shall meet this year at Rome; that it shall be as 
worthy of the saintly Gregory as it can be made, a Congress notable 
among all not alone for these joyous solemnities, but for the good and 
permanent works which it will inaugurate for the common good. 
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Naturally the people of Rome will honor with special affection 
the annual feast (March 12) of the great pontiff. But other cele. 
brations at more favorable dates are already planned. To them the 
entire Christian world is invited—in a very particular manner the 
illustrious nation of England which venerates in Saint Gregory the 
Great its Apostle and its Teacher. 

It is but fitting that in Rome itself every one should appreciate 
the significance of the coming festivities. For that purpose there 
will be given a series of conferences destined to throw sufficient light 
on the times, the genius and the peculiar physiognomy of Saint 
Gregory. These conferences will be held in the course of the months 
of February and March at dates that will soon be made known. 

The more solemn festivities will take place in Easter Week (April 
6-13) and on the sites made famous by the labors of Saint Gregory. 
These are the basilicas of the Lateran, Saint Mary Major, and Saint 
Peter, the Celian hill, the basilica of Saint Paul, that of Saint Domi- 
tilla in her cemetery, where he once preached a celebrated homily. 
During these days will also take place special meetings of savants in- 
terested in scientific liturgy and Christian art. It is hoped that all 
those who are interested in such matters will group themselves under 
the illustrious leadership of Mgr. Duchesne and the other savants 
and artists who lend distinction to our committee. As to the lovers 
of Gregorian Chant, we do not need to invite them. For all such it 
will be a supreme joy to hear at Rome those suave melodies which 
tradition ascribes to Saint Gregory. During the solemnities of the 
papal services these melodies will be heard above his tomb, and very 
particularly in his honor. 

The papal blessing encourages the Committee to hope for the co- 
operation and generous support of a very large number of sympa- 
thizers. If these be assured, the purpose of the festivities will be 
accomplished, viz., to establish these centenary honors as a solemn 
time from which society and religion can henceforth date many 
serious enterprises and useful improvements. 

Contributions, adhesions and communications may be addressed 
to the Committee for the XIIIth Centenary of St. Gregory the Great 
Piazzi di Pietra, 26, Rome. The Organ of the Committee is La 
Rassegna Gregoriana, Via Santa Chiara, 20-21, Rome. All communi- 
eations of a scientific character should be addressed to Monsignore 
Louis Duchesne, Palazzo Farnese, Rome. 


It is needless to remind our Catholic clergy and people of 
the merits of Saint Gregory the Great. He occupied the Chair 
of Peter from 590 to 604 during fourteen of the most trying 
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vears that ever fell to the lot of a pope, amid political and 
social convulsions that were at once the agony of a dying world 
and the birth-throes of a new one. He was perhaps the last 
genuine Roman, in the strict sense of the word, to occupy a 
high office for the welfare of human society. Perhaps it will 
be enough to say that through him the English people was in- 
troduced into the family of Christian nations, and that he is 
ina very particular manner the Apostle and Teacher not alone 
of the Angles and Saxons, but, by a just extension, of all those 
peoples to whom in time have passed their language, literature, 
institutions—above all that genuine religion of Christ which 
he sent directly from Rome to the pagan inhabitants of Eng- 
land through Saint Augustine and his little band of Bene- 
dictines. 





A CHAIR OF GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


The University has received from the Rev. Anthony H. 
Walburg, Rector of St. Augustine’s Church, Cincinnati, the 
sum of ten thousand dollars for the purpose of establishing 
a Chair of German Language and Literature. This noble con- 
tribution is the corner-stone of a suitable fund that will soon be 
ready, thus enabling the University to realize one of its most 
cherished ideals. 

The Rector of the University seizes this occasion to thank, in 
his own name and in that of the University, the broad-minded 
and far-seeing giver of this fund. It is not enough to trust a 
language, anywhere and at any time, to the parochial school, 
the colloquial sermon, the domestic use. Insensibly its purity, 
genuine dignity, and native vigor are affected by the surround- 
ings. It tends to deteriorate in the mouths of its best friends. 
A Chair of German Language and Literature in the University 
vouches for an elevated and correct use of the German tongue 
among all German-speaking Catholics of the United States. 
It can easily be made the living hearth from which shall go 
forth sparks of initiative and enthusiasm in all that pertains 
to the welfare of the language of Goethe and Schiller, Goerres 
and Moehler and Janssen, and a hundred other names that 
stand for the mighty genius of the Fatherland. This Chair is 
destined soon to gather about itself not only those whose origin 
draws them by the cords of Adam, but many others to whom 
the German tongue is an object, either of sincere affection and 
admiration or of indispensable utility. In the happiness of a 
common service latent but ardent sympathies are aroused. 
There come annually upon the scene new men anxious to build 
up and to unite, eager to put into operation the binding and 
vivifying forces of a common Catholicism. We are now iD 
face of a great opus charitativum. Its workings can never be 
any other than those foreseen by our benefactor, the venerable 
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priest who has set on foot a good work that has long been 
ardently desired by all who have at heart the progress of the 
University. This work is large enough to gather adhesions 
from all cultivated minds. There is no worthy higher utility 
that it can not serve, from whatever point of view we look at 
its future. The Rector of the University desires to make 
known that he has received from another quarter the assurance 
of ten thousand dollars toward the completion of the fund. He 
returns his thanks to this modest benefactor, and expresses his 
conviction that the remaining necessary moneys will not long 
be wanting. We shall thus be enabled to open a superior 
academic teaching of German at the very heart of the nation. 
From the City of Washington every large action finds a quick 
echo throughout the modern world, from local becomes uni- 
versal in significance, from individual and temporary passes 
over into the category of those strong corporate influences 
which alone can secure the permanency of an academic ideal, 
keep it ever fresh and efficient, in touch with the actual needs, 
and capable of profiting by a multitude of kindred interests, 


while in turn it lends them strength and comfort and inspira- 
tion. 


cuB10 





MICHAEL JENKINS, ESQUIRE. 


The University joins with a multitude of friends in con- 
gratulating Mr. Jenkins on the honor which has lately been 
bestowed upon him by Pius the Tenth. He has been made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of Saint Gregory the Great. 
Recognition of merit and faithful service is always pleasing, 
to men of every nationality, and under whatever form of gov- 
ernment. It is the principle that lies at the basis of all such 
institutions from the chaplets of laurel and oak that appealed 
to the ancients down to the medals of honor that we append 
to the breasts of the victors in battle, the successful in science, 
the helpful and self-sacrificing in large works of humanity. 

Mr. Jenkins has for many years rendered the Catholic 
Church services as genuine and notable as they have been 
unostentatious. We shall not offend his modesty by going 
over in detail the charities and benefactions that are owing to 
his enlightened generosity. We owe it to ourselves to recall 
that he is one of the benefactors of the University. As one 
of the original trustees, he has served on the board with ex- 
emplary good-will and self-sacrifice since the first days of the 
good work. For such service and for manifold encouragement 
the University takes this occasion to unite its gratitude with 
its congratulations. 

From another point of view Catholics may well appreciate 
this honor paid by the Holy See to Mr. Jenkins. He is the 
head of an ancient family that has held its own on the soil of 
Maryland since 1660. It is now well into its third century of 
usefulness and fidelity, of service to Catholicism and the State. 
One bishop and nine priests have been given to the works of 
religion by this family—many will yet recall the memory of a 
former president of St. Charles College. In the past it has 
known how to endure persecution with constancy, and to wait 
in patient loyalty for better days. Intermarried at an early 
date with the Spaldings and the Fenwicks, it was long with 
them a bulwark of Catholic faith, a beacon light of Catholic 
intelligence and prudence, a source of patriotism and civic 
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devotion. We may well believe that these noble qualities will 
continue to shine in their descendants, and that not one will 
ever be unworthy of Edmund Plowden, one of the greatest 
jurists of England, who refused the Lord Chancellorship at 
the hands of Elizabeth because he foresaw that her commands 
would soon clash with the dictates of his conscience. Mrs. Jen- 
kins is a lineal descendant of this great English lawyer-figure of 
the sixteenth century. May both Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins enjoy 
space of days and abundance of blessings in the conviction that 
they are continuing the principles and the works of an ancestry 
rightly illustrious by length of generations filled with good 
deeds! 





UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Misprints in Last Number.—In the review by Dr. Bolling of 
Schrader’s ‘‘Reallexicon der Indogermanischen Alterthumskunde”’ 
(BULLETIN, Oct., 1903, pp. 525-532) there are, besides some errors of 
punctuation, several misprints, for which the author is not responsible. 
On 

Page 526, Line 18. Read: <yet for an exception> cf. s. v. 

Keuschhett. 
Line 22. For: such, read: sich. 
Line 25. Read: in Vorschlag gebracht. 
Line 33. For: contrast, read: counteract. 
Page 527, Line 7 et passim. For: Katschmer, read: Kretschmer. 
Line 27. Read: gemein-. 

Page 529, Lines 16, 17. Read: ana-lysis. 

Line 26. For: ambiguities, read: antiquities. 
Line 29. Read: for his purpose. 

Line 32. For: recurrence, read: occurrence. 
Line 34. For: language, read: languages. 

Line 36. Read: of these words <as loan words<. 

Page 530, Line 6. For: is, read: was. 

Line 7. For: five, read: two. 
Line 8. Read: < the> Indic. 
Line 30. For: when, read: where. 
Read: found <in> Sanskrit. 
Line 26. For: relations, read: relationship. 
Line 16. Read: and in keeping. 
Line 20. No paragraph. 
For: it, read: the work. 
Line 21. For: with, read: in. 
Line 22. Read: semasiological. 


The Gaelic Chair.— The new Professor of Gaelic at the University, 
Dr. John Joseph Dunn, is just now at the University of Rennes, in 
Brittany, where he is following the courses of MM. Dottin and Loth. 
These French scholars are among the most famous Keltologists in 
Europe, and their publication, the Revue Celtique, is unique among 
philological periodicals, for its learning and the progressive spirit of 
its collaborateurs. Dr. Dunn has already spent more than a year 
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under the personal direction and formation of Professor Rudolf 
Thurneysen of the University of Freiburg in Baden. Professor 
Thurneysen is one of the foremost Keltic scholars of Germany. In 
his knowledge of Old-Irish he is, perhaps, surpassed by none. It is 
hoped that before his return Dr. Dunn will also have the benefit of 
instruction from the famous Professor Heinrich Zimmer at Berlin, 
whose knowledge of Old-Irish and Middle-Irish has made him one of 
the most beloved and respected philological teachers on the Continent. 
Dr. Dunn is at present engaged in the translation into English of a 
Middle-Irish version of a very important medieval Latin document of 
a high order of literary merit. Dr. Dunn was born in New Haven, 
Conn., and graduated from Yale University with the degree of Ph.D. 
in the Department of Romance Languages. He therefore brings to 
his task an excellent philological formation obtained at firsthand from 
reliable and scientifically-formed professors. We have every reason 
to expect in the years to come very satisfactory results from his ap- 
pointment. He is yet a young man, but when he begins his work next 
October, he will have passed with credit through several of the best 
universities in the world. Moreover, he has already had several years 
of experience as Instructor in Latin and in the Romance Languages 
at our University, and enjoys the respect and confidence of all. His 


father has been for many years one of the most prominent and ser- 
viceable members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, to whose en- 
lightened generosity and patriotism it is owing that the Chair of 
Gelie was founded, first for the purpose of University teaching, and 
then for the better knowledge of the literature and antiquities of 
Ireland, as well as for the preservation of the modern Irish tongue. 


General Lectures in Common Law and Roman Law.—The need of 
some general instruction in the spirit, principles, and nature of the 
Common Law for all the students of the University has long been 
felt. This is particularly true of the ecclesiastical students, who are 
destined to have charge some day of important material and temporal 
interests of the Church. For that reason Professor Robinson, Dean 
of the Law School, has begun a course of instruction open to all 
students. This course is given one hour weekly at a convenient time 
for all. It is already highly appreciated by the majority of the stu- 
dents, and it is felt that the ecclesiastical students who will follow it 
for two years will then have acquired what has been hitherto wanting 
to ecclesiastical instruction, some accurate practical sense of what the 
great outside world of business and temporal administration means. 
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Similarly, the University authorities have long been anxious that 
the study of Canon Law should be approached more generally from 
the historical standpoint, and that the lay students of the University 
should be enabled to grasp the origin and development of the vener. 
able system of administration by which the Catholie Church has 
handed down from the remotest times the spirit and the purpose of 
Christian discipline. Rev. Dr. John T. Creagh has opened a course 
of instruction in the study of Roman Law, its history, general prin- 
ciples, and nature, its relation to the Canon Law, and its general in- 
fluence on Christian legislation. This course, like that of Dr. Robin- 
son, is given one hour weekly, and under the same conditions. These 
courses of instruction may be called culture-courses; they are at the 
same time destined to provide all students with a deeper, because more 
historical, comprehension of the legislation of our country and the 
legislation of the Catholic Church, both general and particular. 


Lecture by Dr. Monaghan. —Dr. J. P. Monaghan, formerly United 
States Consul at Chemnitz, Saxony, and now head of the Bureau of 
Consular Reports in the new Department of Commerce and Labor, 
gave an instructive discourse to the students of the University in 
MeMahon Hall, on Thursday, December 17, at 8 o’clock p. m. He 
spoke for about an hour on the national insurance system of the Ger- 


man Empire, and particularly on the feature of sick benefit, accident 
insurance, and old age insurance. Dr. Monaghan traced out the his- 
toric development of these modified elements of state socialism and 
explained the difficulties and drawbacks of the great system, as well 
as its undeniable utility and benefits. The thanks of the student body 
are hereby returned to Dr. Monaghan for his kind courtesy. 


The University Library.—Many valuable books have lately been 
presented to the Library of the University. Such gifts are particu- 
larly weleome. The University authorities return heartfelt thanks 
for every such manifestation of intelligent good will towards the 
cause of higher education. 


Rev. J. L. Andreis, late of St. Leo’s Church, Baltimore, a vener- 
able and highly respected priest, left his entire library to the Univer- 
sity. It contains some five hundred volumes. 

The following valuable collections have been presented to the 
Library of the Department of Semitic and Egyptian Languages and 
Literatures. 

Most Rev. Joun J. Keane, Archbishop of Dubuque: H. Strack 
and O. Zickler, Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den Heiligen Schriften 
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Alten und Neuen Testamentes. Fourteen volumes, 8°.; W. Nowack. 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. Thirteen volumes, 8°. 

Rev. D. J. Starrorp, Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, 
D.C. Karl Marti: Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. 
Eighteen volumes, 8°. 

E. F. Riaes, Esquire, Washington, D. C. Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatie Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Three vol- 
umes, 4°. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1834-1890. _ Forty-two volumes, 8°. 


Benefactions to the University.—The University has received, as 
the residue of the estate of the late Mr. Timothy Riordan, $16,590.01. 
The gratitude of the University is hereby expressed for the notable 
gift of Mr. Riordan. These moneys, applied to the cause of higher 
education will still be productive in centuries to come. No better use 
could have been made of his fortune than that to which Mr. Riordan 
applied it. His memory will always be revered by us, and frequently 
he will be remembered in the prayers and services of the Church by 
all the members of the University. 


Foundation of a Theological Scholarship by Rev. James Brennan. 
—The University has received from the estate of the late Rev. James 
Brennan, of Erie, Pa., the sum of $5,000 for the establishment of a 
Theological Scholarship in favor of the Diocese of Erie. Fr. Bren- 
nan becomes, by this gift, one of the notable benefactors of the Uni- 
versity, likewise a benefactor of the studious theological youth of this 
country. The University will ever remember him, not only in the 
public and formal services of the Church, but also in the prayers and 
devotions of all its members. 


Gift of the Late Mr. John Gallagher.—The University acknowledges 
with gratitude the gift of $750 from the estate of the late Mr. John 
Gallagher. Mr. Gallagher will always have a place in the prayers of 
the professors and students for this liberal benefaction. 


Other Gifts to the University.—The University has received the 
sum of $1,500 from Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Storer, as is well known, is actually our Ambassador at Vienna. 
For this munificent benefaction the University sincerely thanks Mr. 
and Mrs. Storer, and wishes them the blessings of long life and pros- 
perity. The University also acknowledges with gratitude the annual 
gift of $300 from a lady residing in Baltimore but who does not wish 
to have her name made public. 
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Memorial Service for the Late Dr. Bouquillon.—On Saturday, De. 
cember 19th, the anniversary of the death of the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Bouquillon, Professor of Moral Sciences in the University, was cele- 
brated in the University chapel. The Mass was said by Rev. Dr. 
John Webster Melody, Instructor in the Moral Sciences. The Right 
Reverend Rector of the University assisted at the Mass, and also the 
professors and students. 





